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The Homeward-Bounder, by Tom White—Plants for Window 
Gardens, by Florence Taft Eaton—Beginning “Lemon Aids” 
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{ | , Millions of women 
¥ . 
} HHH] use Bon Ami 
sane y J an] Lino 
- for cleanin and polishing 
Bathtubs Aluminum Ware 
Wash Bowls White Wood werk 
Pitchers Congoleum Floors 
j Kitchen Utensil The Hands 
Cans and Pails Windows 
Straine Mirrors and Lamps 
Separators Brass , Copper 
17) Milk Pans Tin and Nickel { 











My two good friends! 


MM?’ E and more women are finding how con- 
venient it is to keep Bon Ami Cake and 
Bon Ami Powder always on hand. Each has its 
particular advantages that help you lighten and 
quicken every cleaning and polishing task. 





For thirty-six years the compact Bon Ami Cake 
has been America’s favorite window and mirror 
cleaner. Used by millions of women daily, its 


popularity is unequaled. 


And what a multitude of uses you'll find for 
Bon Ami Powder! It’s so handy for cleaning fine 
kitchen utensils of aluminum, copper, agate and 
enatnel; the bathtub, basins and tiling; nickel and 
brass fixtures, etc. And it’s so kind to the surface. 

Bon Ami Powder and Bon Ami Cake ate made 
of the same scratchless materials. They blot up 
the dirt instead of scouring it off. And they will 
not redden or roughen your hands. 


THE BON AMI COMPANY .. . . NEW YORK 
In Canada—BON AMI LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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Our Editorial Plan 


We publish The Farm Journal for Our Folks. 
Our Folks, now numbering more than five 
million, are all those into whose homes the 
paper goes—father, mother, son, daughter— 
all the members of the household, dwellers 
on farms and in villages throughout the 
land. Our first care is that its es be 
honest and pure, and full of sunshine and 
hope; that it may ever help and never harm 
those “who read it; and be a source of in- 
formation, profit, comfort and encourage- 
ment to all. 

The Farm Journal is four years for $1.00; 
to new subscribers on trial, two years for 50 
cents, and one year for twenty-five cents; 
to subscribers in Philadelphia, Canada and 
foreign countries, two years for $1.00. 


——————— 
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Fair Play 
We believe that all the advertisements in 
paper are trustworthy. To prove our 
faith oy ware, we will make ual 
subscri any loss sustained by Cues 
advertisers who prove to be deliberate swind- 
lers. Just as we can not guarantee a pig's 
tail to curl in any particular direction, so we 
shall not attempt to adjust trifling disputes 
between subscribers and honorable business 
men, nor pay the debts of honest bankrupts. 
This offer holds good one month after the 
transaction causing the complaint. 

In writing to advertisers, write as you 
would be written to, in the spirit of Teir 
play. Always say, “I saw your advertise- 
ment in The Farm Journal.” is will secure 
prompt and careful attention to your order. 


Published Monthly by WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY, Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa., P. E. WARD, President 











A Ship Cover and a Feet Cover 


HE ‘‘different kind of a cover pic- 

ture’ I spoke about last month is 

on the outside of this copy, and I 

hope you like it. To anybody who 

likes the ocean, and flying salt spray 

and screaming gulls with the sunshine on 

their wings, such a picture is an inspiration. 

Next month will be another cover by Jean 

Oldham. It deals with a certain aspect of 

the county fair. I won't tell in advance what 

it is, but perhaps you will get the idea when 

I print the following, which is always suit- 
able at this time of year: 





GOING TO THE, FAIR? 
WEAR YOUR OLD SHOES 
AND BE COMFORTABLE 








> 
New gifts now being given to readers who 
send in subscriptions include valuable ar- 
ticles that any family could use. Write in 
here to the Philadelphia office for a list to 
look over and choose from. 


She Made It Worse 
MONG Our Folks are quite a number of 
farm people not more than a generation, 
or less, from their European homeland. 
am inclined to think they prefer this maga- 
zine largely because it is written in clear and 
simple English—easy to understand. 

It was one such subscriber, I remember, 
who wrote us some years ago: “Please 
change my Farm Journal, as I have changed 
my name. 


Teresa Przygocki.” 
We hoped Teresa had married Smith, or 
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Looking down on the farmer is all right if you are a Lindbergh, a 

Chamberlin or a Byrd—or a bird. But The Farm Journal main- 

tains that farmers should not be looked down upon by any one else, 
and will not be if farmers will stand up for themselves 






Johnson, or something easy to spell. But 
no; she added a P. S. ‘“‘My new name is 
Mrs. F. Kelezynski.” 


C-—ZL 9 


Radio Broadcast ‘Program 


OW that the Radio Commission has 

closed down some of the squealing and 
interfering stations, you can listen to radio 
programs with more satisfaction. 

And that reminds me to remind you that 
The Farm Journal’s broadcast programs now 
go out from two stations: 

W LS at Chicago (345 meters) oar 
at 1.10 p. m., Central Standard Time. W. E. 
D. Rummel broadcasting. 

W F I at Philadelphia (405 meters) Satur- 
days at 7 p. m., Eastern Standard Time. 
Charles P. Shoffner broadcasting. 

These broadcasts are different from any- 
thing else now on the air, as far as 1 know, so 
listen in and see how you like them. 


C -Z7 2 
Guarantee to Subscribers 


EALIZING that persons unacquainted 

with The Farm Journal may hesitate to 
subscribe and pay for several years in ad- 
vance, we guarantec: 

(1) That within three months after pay- 
ing for The Farm Journal any subscriber 
may notify us to stop the paper, and the 
full amount paid for the subscription will be 
refunded. 

(2) That after three months any subscriber 
may order the paper discontinued for any 
reason, or for NO reason, and the unused 
proportion of the amount paid will imme-« 
diately be refunded. 
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Secretary M ellon’s Article 


NE of the interesting features of Secre- 

tary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mel- 
lon’s contribution on page 11 comes in the 
last paragraphs. 

A good many people, 
among whom Congressman 
J. G. Strong of Kansas is 
prominent, think the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks can and 
should apply themselves to 
keeping the general level of 
prices from fluctuating; in 
other words, “stabilize the 
value of the dollar.” 

Secretany Mellon dis- 
agrees, on the ground that 
the Reserve System has 
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enough to do in influencing the volume of 
credit and regulating the volume of currency, 
and that neither of these two functions can 
have a controlling influence on dollar value. 

I wanted Mr. Mellon to give his views on 
the recent reorganization of the Farm Loan 
Board, but he felt that this was likely to 
cause controversy, and decided he would 
rather not write for publication just now on 
that subject. 


Miss Queal’s Portrait 


ERE is the portrait of Lucy M. Queal, 
Household Service Director, that I 
promised to print this month. 

Without comment- 
ing on Miss Queal’s 
personal appearance, 
which would surel 

bad manners, 
still maintain that it 
is hard to believe 
that she taught home 
economics for ten 
years, was in exten- 
sion work more than 
four years, holds 
B. 8. and M. A. de- 
s from Columbia 
niversity, and has 
er half a dozen other kinds of professional 
work. 

However, that is the fact. And it is this 
wide experience and training that I think 
will make her advice and information so 
valuable and helpful to our women readers. 

Miss Queal is a Missouri girl, and her 
experience extends from Arkansas to Massa- 
chusetts—quite a stretch of territory. 








Household 
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It may 


More and more, employers 
are insisting that people 
about them be not only 
neat, but inoffensive. 
Halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) is responsible for 
many a good man and 
woman being “let out.” 
Nearly everyone is hali- 
toxic at one time or another 


and since you, yourself, cannot tell 
when you have it—and friends won’t 


tell—the safe thing to do is 


ISTERINE 








don fool 
yourself 











get you 


Y, 
Had Halitosis 


68 hairdressers state 
that abuut every 
third woman, many of 
them from the wealthy 
classes, is halitoxic. 
Who should know bet- 
ter than they? 
Face to face evidence 

















“fired” 


terine every day, especially 
before personal contacts. 
Immediately it destroys 
unpleasant odors arising 
from teeth and gums—the 
most common source of 
halitosis. And the antiseptic 
essential oils combat the 
action of bacteria in the 
mouth. Better keep a bottle 


handy in home and office, so that you 
may always be sure. Lambert Phar- 


to use Lise macal Company, St. Louis, U.S. A. 





IS THERE ANY? 


What is the point of paying 
more when Listerine Tooth 


Paste is a scientifically cor- 


[3 dentifrice and sells for 
: 


5c for a large size tube? 








—the safe antiseptic 
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BEE will fly five miles 
for a drink, and a bee 
requires many drinks 
during hot weather. Bee- 
keepers know this and 
provide water for the bees near at hand, to 
save them the long trips and give the bees 
more time for honey gathering. Many 
bees drown when they drink from open 
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Drinking Water 


em = 
Ve \_ > for Bees 
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Abundant preparation 
of the soil and plenty 
of seed to the acre have 
never failed in 18 years to give William 
Flesner, of Battle Creek, Nebr., a stand of 
alfalfa. He sows the seed in August without 
a nurse crop, and refuses to put on less than 
18 pounds to the acre. Then the seeding 
has a greater advantage should unfavorable 
weather conditions set in. G. R.H. 


Stronger Concrete Water ‘“‘to suit the 
with Less Water taste’ has been the 

usual method of mixing 
concrete. But now the engineers say there 
should be a definite amount of water 


Eighteen Years, 
Eighteen Pounds 











to give concrete of desired strength, 
and that best results are secured if 
the water and cement are mixed 
first, then the stone and gravel added. 
Furthermore, mixing should last at 
least one and one-half minutes. The 
amounts of water to use for various 
jobs are as follows: For water-tight 
concrete tanks, posts, beams, manure- 
pits, roof slabs, ete.: five or six gal- 
lons of water per bag of cement; five 
gallons gives concrete of ‘greater 
strength than six. For floors, pave- 
ments, walls, gut- 
ters, heavy sections: 
seven or eight gal- 
lons of water per 
bag of cement; 
seven gallons gives 
the stronger con- 
crete. For mass 
concrete, footings, 








vessels. The new drinking-fountain shown 
above supplies only enough dripping water 
to keep the board moist. The bees flock 
there in great numbers and drink up the 
water on the board. 


Alfalfa 42 
Years Ago 


[ am not a county agent, but 
have been a farmer for a long 
time and have learned a few 
things that the county agent hasn’t, for 
often he comes here and gets information 
which he can’t get anywhere else. I limed 
and grew alfalfa before the college of agri- 
culture did. These men came to me to 
learn how I sowed my first sweet clover in 
1884 and alfalfa in 1885. While I aid not 
do any good with the latter until 1898, I 
have been growing it ever since and all the 
so-called first alfalfa-fields in this section 
were started by hauling soil from my field 
to inoculate. When I came here in 1882, 
only a few men knew about alfalfa, and 
they said: “Well, this is not an alfalfa 
county and it simply will not do any good 
here. I tried it and there’s no use talking, 
it won’t grow.”’ I made up my mind to 
grow alfalfa and I have done it and am 
still growing it, and never want to be with- 
out it, for it is the best feed for any kind 
of an animal. It is what makes a horse 
laugh, a cow give milk, and it always puts 
the second curl in a pig’s tail. For the land’s 
sake, for your own good, and for the good 
of your animals, grow some alfalfa. 
Missouri. 


S. B. 





thick walls, etc.: 
nine or ten gallons of 
water; nine gallons makes 
stronger concrete than ten. 
Keep concrete damp for 
ten days while curing. 


Hogging Down A _ new 
Saves Labor bulletin, 
No. 398, 


“Hogging Down Corn,” 
is free to Ohio falks from 
the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, Wooster, Ohio. Write 
for it. Hogging down not 
only saves labor of har- 
vesting, but leaves the 
manure right on the field. 


Death to Armed _ with 
Rodents gas guns and 

plenty of cal- 
cium-cyanid ammunition, 
farmers in Hancock coun- 
ty, Iowa, have gone to 
war with rats and ground- 
squirrels. An expert 
from the state agricul- 
tural college gave these 
rookies. six lessons in 
rodent warfare, and in 
the six engagements the 
rat casualty list totaled 
156 dead or missing. ‘‘No 
truce,” say these farm- 
pest fighters. C. L. 


now, 


be gone. 





She County Agent Says: 


Cows that have to run from the flies have little time 


to make milk. 
they enter the stable. 


The farmer who uses cheap fertilizer considers his 
soil in about the same way that the dairyman who 
waters his milk considers the public. W. R. McK., Md. 


Some farmers never get ahead because they never 
start anywhere until it is too late. 


Keep back-country roads in repair, else some of the 
best farms in the country will soon be untenanted. 
The young folks won’t live back where they can’t 
easily get out with the car, and the old folks will soon 


Practise the Rutherford county farm bureau slogan: 
‘An acre of alfalfa for every dairy cow.” 


The paint men’s slogan, “Save the surface and you save 
all,” applies to farm land, just as well as to the house. 
Plant-food is near the surface; if we save the top, the 
subsoil remains in position. 
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Try This 
for Ants 


Make a sirup of one ounce of 
sugar, ten grains of arsenate of 
soda, two ounces of hot water. 
Put a small piece of bread in it and set 
near where the ants travel. Keep chil- 
dren, pets, etc., away from this material, 
as it is poisonous. 


Ice-Cream Every one likes home-made 
by Power ice-cream, but no one in our 

family likes to turn the crank 
on the freezer. We solved this problem by 
mounting a gear and a pulley on a box 
large enough to hold the freezer pail, and 
attaching a gear to the freezer in place 
of the crank. The box we fastened under 
a pulley on the line shaft in the shop and 
now our ice-cream is power-frozen. L.H. 


Pitching Lay bundles in the carrier side 
Bundles by side, one bundle right behind 

another, with heads forward. 
Pitching bundles in crosswise or on end 
causes the machine to run empty part of 
the time and to be crowded and sometimes 
totally clogged at other times. The ma- 
chine runs idle while waiting for the tangled 
bundles to be carried into the separator. 
The clog that follows causes grain to be 
carried over into the stack. W..8..€. 





Spray the cows with a fly repellent as 
L.H.W., N.Y. 


Build that silo 
H. B.H.., Ore. 


T.H. B., Md. 


M. W.., Tenn. 


J. F., Okla, 











companion invention to | ~p_ 
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Through a great new 


the famous Super-Six /~' 
wesennaend fm Lf 





Hups ~ ome 
HUDSON itself 


A new high compression anti-knock motor 


that turns waste heat to power 


With the Super-Six principle, the new invention combines the highest 
efficiency in power, smoothness and long motor life ever achieved 


within our knowledge. 


The released Super-Six principle converts to useful power, energy 
that in other types is lost in vibration. 


This new companion invention adds a further step in efficiency by 
actually converting hitherto wasted heat into useful power. 


Ends Spark Knock 


In all previous types of automobile motors a high percentage of the 
power of the fuels is lost in heat thrown away in the exhaust and 


cooling waters. 


The new Hudson motor gives the snap and performance of the high 
compression type without sacrifice of flexibility and smoothness. 


Spark knock is positively prevented. Regular gasoline gives the per- 
formance sought, in other types, through the use of special and costly 
fuels. The cold motor starts with the same snap you get from other 
types in midsummer. You don’t have to wait for your motor to 
sputter while it warms up. 


Saves Fuel—Increases Performance 
Oil dilution is ended, greater power and speed and fuel economy are 
obtained. 


Every phase of performance is brilliantly better. These two Hudson 
inventions give a performance and reliability supremacy that‘are im- 


mediately and continuously apparent whether you drive your Hudson . 


a city block or a hundred thousand miles. 


Application Has Been Made for Patents Covering the Principle 


by Which These Results are Accomplished 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 
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EAR Mr., Editor: 

We gave the 

baby a very plain 

name, after ll. 

Gladys never liked 

her own name very well; she 

thinks it too “fancy.” So after a good deal of talk, we finally 
called the youngster Mary, and let it go at that. 

The only person really dissatisfied with Mary is her young 
Uncle Joe. Joe was disappointed that she was not a boy, in the 
first place, so that she could be named “Lindbergh Webb.” Then 
he wanted to call her ““Mary Lindbergh Webb” at the very least, 
and is quite disgusted with us that we couldn’t do even this much 
for the young airman. 

I am thinking a good deal of Jacob and Harriet Biggle these 
days, and wishing they could be here. What delight Mrs. Biggle 
would have taken in the baby, and all its small belongings, and 
how she would have enjoyed helping Gladys in caring for her. 

However, with one mother and two grandmothers on the job, 
the baby gets as much attention as is good for her, and maybe more. 

[ am much obliged for forwarding me Dr. Earp’s letter about 
bovine and human tuberculosis. I agree with you that readers 
of The Farm Journal would very likely be interested in parts 
of it, and I am quoting two or three paragraphs. [Dr. Earp 
is head of the Department of Health of Antioch College, the 
famous Ohio institution—Editor.] 

“Tt is no use asking fifty thousand 
doctors how many of their patients 


High Farming at Elmwood 


‘By TIM WEBB 


Sailing the Old Ship 


children who suffer from in- 
fected milk. The city of 
Toronto in Canada was able 
almost to extinguish tubercu- 
losis of the bones and glands 

. in its child population by mak- 
ing its milk safe. You can not blame us if we want to keep 
dangerous milk elear off the market; we are trying to protect the 
children, even against the ignorance of their parents!”’ 

Of course, I am not going to debate the question with Dr. Earp, 
because he has medical facts and I haven’t. What he says cer- 
tainly sounds reasonable. But I have seen it forcibly denied by 
medical men that any human being, children or anybody else, 
has died of the bovine type of tuberculosis; that’s all I know. 
And it seems to me such an important thing that it ought to be 


proved one way or the other, beyond the slightest doubt. 
T. Webb. 


The Farm Journal Says: 


Fable: Once upon a time a St. Paul newspaper didn’t have space 
for an item about a plague of caterpillars in Minneapolis. 
¥ 
The weaker a man’s argument, the more he wants the Government 
to pass a law. 
@ 
Uncle Levi Zink says he don’t 





have died of bovine tuberculosis,” 
says Dr. Earp. ‘They do not know. LB 


y NY 

: : A) }) j4,,, 3 

a patient has just the ah Md i 

. . 4 Pa eh 
kind of tuberculous perito- e 


You see, 
meningitis, whether his GIMME A 
germs are bovine or human. It 
needs a bacteriologist to find out 
whether the bacillus is human or 
bovine, and even he can not tell by 
looking at it. He must grow the 
bacillus in different media; that is, 
find out what food it likes best, 
and also which laboratory animals, 
rabbits or guinea pigs, are more 
easily infected by it. 
“So it requires quite | of 
work to find out whether not 
a patient has died of bovine infec- 


same 
nitis or 





tion. Rosenau (Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene) gives a summary of 
1,511 human cases in which the 


investigation was made. Among 
these cases the infection was found 
to be distributed as follows: 





Human Bovine 

Infection Infection 
Children under 5 292 76 
Children 5 to 16 131 46 
Adults over 16 940 15 


In eleven cases both kinds of bacilli 
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HAND, MATE '! 


know anybody who plays safer than 
those manufacturers who make bath 
soap and perfumes; if they can’t 
sell one they surely will the other. 
2 
Some of our new subscribers may 
not fully realize that the Fair Play 
notice at the top of page 3 has been 
standing for nearly half a century. 
We hope that they will read it 
carefully and see how thoroughly 
it safeguards all dealings with our 
advertisers. 

z 
If a man hasn’t any enemies it’s 
his own fault. 

z 
There never was a meal so expen- 
sive as the old-time free lunch. 

z 
Many a poor man has nothing but 
money. 


Peter Tumbledown is mad at John 
Shultz again. John looked at the 
weeds in Peter's corn a few weeks 
ago, and remarked that “he thought 
it was a very good idea to turn the 
corn out to pasture that way. It 








were found. 


“So you see that it is chiefly the 





ought to do mighty well.” Peter 
_ can’t stand sarcasm, 
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go ‘Bounties and Unity 


‘By CHARLES L. STEWART, University of Illinois 
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HE “export debenture” 
plan, as a device for re- The “export bounty” 


protection which farmers in this coun- 


“export debenture” plan try enjoy when Canadian wheat and 


moving the weight of sur- with which Dr. Stewart’s name is associated, and New Zealand butter are prevented 
plus farm products from which has the support of the National Grange, is from coming in for sale at low prices, 


the domestic market, is 

not new. It resembles very closely the 

“certificate” plans now in effect in 
Germany and Sweden. 

The simplest illustration is the case 


have an exportable surplus. 
When the Liverpool price of wheat porary and artificial 


one that appeals strongly to economists and other hut the producers of export agricul- 
students, for its simplicity, speed and precision. 
In this article Dr. Stewart points out what effective . . intent paar 
relief might be expected +k age moderate reduction 9 ™U™S having less value. Both agri- 
of government income from the tariff. 
. He also presents reasons why it should be to the ; 
of wheat, of which we nearly always advantage of farming as a whole to see that sur- This does not 
pluses of cotton and Corn Belt products, due totem- agriculture or industry should oppose 
causes, are’ removed from _ a conservative use of this instrument. 


tural products would find their pre- 


culture and industry would suffer 
from overissue of debentures. 
mean that either 


is $1.40 a bushel, let us say that domestic markets by some form of export promotion. In fact, issuance of export debentures 


American exporters can pay $1.10 a 
bushel. American mills must bid that 
much for exportable wheat to keep the exporters from taking it. 
If the exporters were to receive for each bushel a certificate which 
the federal Government would receive in payment of duties on 
goods being brought into the country, these exporters could and 
would raise their bids up toward $1.40. 

Of course, these exporters would not or might not import 
products themselves, but would sell the certificates at very close 
to par. 

Two things need to be noted. In the first place, the exporters 
would have to bid up to the full extent of their power or lose 
business. They could not prevent 25 or 30 cents received as export 
premium from going on back to the producer; the effect would 
be the same as a rise of 25 or 30 cents on the Liverpool price, 
which would surely go back to the farmer. 

In the second place, the higher price would apply not only to 
the part of the crop actually exported, but to all the rest of the 
crop, too. 

It would be reasonable to have the export premium somewhat 
higher in the case of flour than in the case of the wheat used in 
making it, so as not to discourage flour milling in this country. 

In fact, it would be possible to encourage milling in this country, 
by having the rate of export premium on a barrel of flour not 
merely four and one-half times the rate of premium on a bushel 
of wheat, but something in excess of that amount. Such encour- 
agement of American milling is of interest to farmers using by- 
product feeds, no less than to the milling industry itself. 

Cotton, corn and the meat products of corn, tobacco and 
tobacco manufactures, could readily be given premiums, just like 
wheat and flour. The same applies to dairy products, as they go 
on an export basis from time to time. 


Bounties To Be -Applied Only on Imports 


It will be noted that the kind of export premium or bounty 
which is suggested is one paid, not in cash, but in import-tax- 
exemption certificates. The result of using these certificates is 
to rebate the tariff, but not in any sense to reduce the tariff. Let 
us note the reason for this distinction. 

Our import. duties on all products now yield the United States 
Treasury from $500,000,000 to $600,000,000 each year. Let us 
imagine that some one were to propose issuing export debentures 
in such quantities that the cash returns from the tariff would be 
cut down to nothing. To any such suggestion as this, agriculture, 
like industry, would be opposed. 

Depreciation in the debentures would not only cut down the 
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Dairy districts must “take notice’”’ when corn and cotton are unprofitable 


might easily be justified, by its tonic 
effect upon both agriculture and in- 
dustry, up to $200,000,000 in a single year. 

It need not seem to be strange, then, that Alexander Hamilton, 
the first Secretary of the Treasury, should have favered export 
bounties, at the same time that he favored protective import 
duties above the point of maximum revenue. For Hamilton 
regarded the one way of giving the Treasury a less-than-maximum 
return from the customs system no less logical than the other, 
and he contended that both procedures might be desirable in the 
interest of both agricultural and industrial production. 


Sound Now if Sound Then 


Hamilton’s plan of export bounties, favored in a modified form 
by David Lubin and many others a century later, would seem 
to have been more difficult to justify then than today. Now, 
less than 15 cents out of every dollar of federal revenues comes 
from the tariff system, whereas the proportion was several times 
as large before federal income and inheritance taxes came to be 
so heavily depended upon. 

Assuming that present import duties are not substantially 
changed, the issuance of $200,000,000 worth of debentures would 
still enable the tariff to support about one-tenth of the federal 
expenditures. If import duties are already so high that from a 
quarter to a half billion dollars a year revenue is foregone, in the 
interest mainly of protection of our industries, it would seem 
reasonable that as much as $200,000,000 a year might be foregone 
in the interest of a more effective agricultural protection. 

The first secretary of our treasury would doubtless be surprised 
if he could return and find himself able to bring about so much 
economic protection at such a small relative reduction in the 
revenue-producing importance of the tariff system. 

To say that there will be no depreciation in the export deben- 
tures, because of the natural limitation in the extent to which 
this instrument of protection may be used, is not to say that 
there will be no discount in the market, value of the debentures. 


Debentures Would Sell Slightly Below “Par 


The fact that most of the debentures will have to change hands, 
and be presented by importers who will have had nothing else to 
do with exporting agricultural products, means that these im- 
porters will have to receive a little pay for their trouble. Probably 
the amount of this discount will be in the neighborhood of one 
cent on the dollar, so that a debenture having a face value of 
$1,000 might be transferred at about $990. 

To many it will seem that the amount of power available for 
farm relief through ex- 
port debentures is not 
enough to raise prices 
as high as they would 
like to have them. 
This may be thought 
a weakness in the ex- 
port-debenture plan, 
but from other points 
of view it means that 
the chance for reck- 
lessness in the use of 
this device is very 
small. [Cont. on page 42 
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HERE'S a sight for you,” said Captain Jarvis in a 

low tone, almost affectionately, I thought. ‘Prob- 

ably one of the Packers’ fleet homeward bound 

from the North, loaded to the hatches with canned 

salmon. Come up on the bridge with me and 
we'll have a look at her through the glasses. 

“Yes, that’s what she is,” he resumed, after a careful 
look. “Looks like the Star of Lapland. Big ship, too. 
About thirty-three hundred tons.” 

Eagerly I devoured every word. I have always loved the 
big wind-jammers, my very happiest boyhood hours having 
been spent over the pages of Dana’s “Two Years Before 
the Mast,’’ and this was my first glimpse of a sailing-ship 
under canvas. 

“There are upwards of 20 vessels flying the house flag of 
the Alaska Packers Association, and they say this is the largest 
fleet of square-riggers in the world still in active commission.”’ 

We both lowered our 
























glasses, but my eyes 
were still glued to the 
snow-white speck poised 
on the very edge of the 
blue sea 

“But where do these 





vessels come from, 
Captain?” 

“Just now they are 
homeward bound from 





Alaska.”” He took up 
the binoculars and again 
leveled them at the fair 
stranger, perhaps six or 
eight miles off our port 


bow. ‘The Association 
has a number of can- 
neries and salting sta- 


tions along the shores 
of the Bering Sea. 
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south and head back to 
San Francisco, where 
they discharge their car- 
goes, the men are paid 
off, and the ships are 
towed around to the 
basin on the estuary 
and tied up for another 
winter. 

“There are some won- 
derful vessels in that 
fleet,” he went on, rem- 
iniscently. ‘There are 
a few wooden bottoms, 
five or six iron ships 
and the balance are 
built of steel. One of 
them, the old Centen- 


























“Each year, along about April sometime, just before the salmon 
begin to run, they send out their ships loaded with tin plate and 
box shooks for putting up the catch. The ships carry about 125 
men apiece—some of them cannery hands—and when they reach 
the North all hands go ashore. The men who work in the canneries 
go to their stations, and the sailors turn fishermen. 

“They draw pretty good pay, too, some of them, getting a 
certain agreed rate for the fish they bring in, plus what is known 
as ‘run money,’ or sailor’s pay for working the ship up to and 
back from Alaska 

“When the pack is finished and loaded, the men rejoin their 
ships, and the old wind-jammers swing their noses around to the 






A tangle of masts and rigging shows where 

the Alaskan salmon 

quarters at Alameda. While sails are still 

relied on for propulsion, steam engines and 

deck machinery have taken the hardest of 
the labor out of the sailor’s life 


Above in the circle is the “Star of Lapland,” 
a fine sight under sail; she is one of the three 
largest of the Packers’ fleet, and said to be 
the largest full-rigged ship under the Ameri- 


On the left there is an interesting contrast— 
one of the big square-riggers running before 
a light breeze, and 
creature of air and water, a modern hydro- 


nial, was built in Boston 
in 1875, and every inch 
of her wooden hull is as 
sound as a dollar. I'll 
tell you what, they 
built ships in those days. 

“Then there are the 
iron ships—iron, mind 
you, not steel—such as 
the Star of Peru and the 
Star of India. You 
wouldn’t believe it to 
look at them, but they 
were launched in '63. 
Yes, sir, 63 years old, 
and wonderfully able, 
well-conditioned ships 
they are, too. When 
the old Peru started for 
the North last vear she ran into a terrific gale just outside the 
Gate. The old girl had heavy going for a while, but she weathered 
it, as she has thousands of other storms. She had to put back 
into port, though, for a new mizzen topmast and a couple of new 
yards.” 

Would he tell me any more? Anyway, I must have looked 
expectant. 

“All these ships are famous for one thing or another,” he went 
on. “But the Star of Falkland—all the A. P. packets are known 
as Stars—is famous mostly for having sailed under three flags— 
British, German and American. And besides that, she has had 
five names painted on her bows, to say [Continued on page 22 





fleet lies in winter 


can flag 


k of her another 
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What Is ‘Fertility’? 


UESTION: What is a fertile soil? 

Answer: There is no such.thing. Soil is neither fertile nor 
infertile. Soil is a place, where plants grow and are fed. 

Do you mean to say the plants do not live out of the soil? 
No. Not the way you mean. Plants live with their roots in 
the soil. They do not eat soil. 

What do they eat, then? 

They eat the soil solution. Or call it ‘“‘soil-soup.”’ 

And what is that? 

That is a mixture of water, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, 
sulfur, lime, the bodies of dead bacteria, and a lot more 
things in small quantities. 
That is the only plant- 
food there is. The plants 
eat it, and they eat nothing 
else. . 

Q: You mean that if these 
things are mixed and sup- 
plied to the plants, it makes 
no difference what the soil 
is like? 

A: Well, the soil bacteria like 
certain soils much better 
than others. They must 
have air, for one thing. If 
you can just keep the bac- 
teria happy, you can grow 
plants almost anywhere. 

What makes the soil-soup? 

You and the Lord and the 

bacteria. You supply the 

chemicals and humus, the 

Lord sends the water, the 

bacteria do the rest. 

Isn’t soil-soup fertilizer, 

then? 

‘A: Soil-soup is fertilizer in just 
the same way that the 
bacon and eggs you had 
for breakfast is fertilizer. 
Bacon and eggs is man- 
food. Soil-soup is plant- 
food. You can call them 
both “fertilizer’’ if you like. 
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Who Will Get Him? 


tion to the very slow rate at which some farm machinery is being 
adopted. He spoke especially of the corn-picker, remarking that 
this machine has been on the market since 1888. 

Mr. FEATHER will realize, if he gives the matter thought, that 
the real question is, not whether the corn-picker saves time and 
labor, but what the farmer is able to produce with the time he 
has saved. Unless he can use that time for some additional pro- 
duction of something, or can save the wages of some hired labor 
by using the machine, or can forestall damage from weather, he 
is no better off. 

He is worse off, in fact, because he must pay interest and de- 
preciation on the corn-picker. 

The point we wish to make, however, is that the purpose of 
machinery on the farm is to 
make the year’s time of the far- 
mer as productive as possible. 

Most machinery can and does 
greatly increase the product of 
one man, and reduce its per- 
bushel or per-pound cost. But 
machinery which merely saves 
labor, where the time saved can 
not be used and would only go 
to waste, is an economic loss. 


Booze, and Business 


URIOUSLY enough, it is not 

we farmers who ought to be 
the strongest supporters of the 
18th Amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act—although we are. 

It is business men and manu- 
facturers who, if they have 
reasonable intelligence, must be 
the driest of the dry. 

No one else realizes so strongly 
that all business is taking the 
form of a struggle for the con- 
sumer’s dollar; and they know 
that that contest is already 
bitter enough, without adding 
the competition of the saloon or 
the bootlegger. 

There are a thousand useful, 
pleasurable and beneficial prod- 
ucts and services on which a 
dollar can be spent. If it is 




















Q: You think “fertilizer” ought 
‘to be called ‘‘plant-food,”’ 
then? 

A: If we did, a lot of people 
would understand a lot of things about soil a lot better. 


Cotton Should Stay Cheap 


E look for another large cotton crop this year, and why not? 
When cotton in the new belt in the Southwest is produced 
at seven or eight cents a pound, twelve-cent cotton is profitable, 
and seventeen-cent cotton a gold mine. 
It is no time to mince words. The old belt must buy more plant- 
food and machinery, or get out of the business 


The Use of Time 


T will keep our economic ideas straight if we bear in mind, 

always, that the basic raw material of farm productiqn is not land 
or animals or machinery, but the time of a man. The unit of pro- 
duction is not one acre or one farm, but the labor of one man for 
one lifetime. 

Farming, as we all know, is a seasonal and intermittent business. 
That is why so many farmers have side-lines, turning idle time into 
other lines of production. 

That is why Henry Forn’s theories of a farm-factory double 
occupation are economically interesting and probably sound. 

WituiamM FEATHER, in a recent magazine article, called atten- 


All we can be sure of is that the two thieves behind the fence spent on one thing, it can not be 
should be locked up and kept locked up 


spent on another. To see the 
pocketbook raided and the dol- 
lar stolen for booze, which is not only of no value in itself but 
tends to destroy the consumer’s ability to earn another dollar, is 
something that business men ought not to stand for. 

We have many hard things to say of booze, and of the wet 
crowd that would bring it back if they could, but one of the worst 
is that these men would, if they could, murder business prosperity. 


Safety with Cleaners 


i you must dry-clean garments at home, ladies, do please use 
extreme care. Particularly if you use naphtha, which is much 
better than gasoline, but also far more dangerous. 

Pick a damp, not a dry, clear day, and go ouldoors. 

Naphtha in soaps is fine. By itself, in a closed room on a dry 
day, it is more dangerous than dynamite. 


Maybe Fashions Will Change, and Yet— 


PEAKING of women’s garments, one of our good friends hands 
us this epigram: 
“Tt used to take two sheep to dress a woman,” he says. “Now 
they do it on one silkworm and a stick of firewood.” 
“They don’t buy six yards of material any more,” says the 
girl behind the dress-goods counter. “The piece they buy these 
days isn’t big enough to flag a hand-car.” 
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The Federal ‘Reserve “Banks 


What the extension of their charters means to the country 


‘By A. W. MELLON 























Secretary of the Treasury 


T the last session of Congress, the charters of 
the Federal Reserve Banks were extended for 
an indeterminate period. 
This Act was one of the most important 
pieces of legislation that has passed Congress 
since the war. It not only insured the continued operation of the 
Federal Reserve System, which has rendered such valuable 
service during the twelve years of its existence, but it made cer- 
tain atso that the present banking structure is not to be endangered 
by innovations and frequent changes, such as proved so disastrous 
in the early banking history of this country. 

The Federal Reserve System was put into operation just before 
the outbreak of the World War, and was obliged to establish itself 
in public confidence during a period of unprecedented strain in 
the financial world. 

The channels of world trade had been suddenly and violently 
disorganized. The outbreak of war stopped the flow abroad of 
many exports, and this country 


that all loans, in the end, necessarily converged on New. York. 

Every year, during the crop-moving period, there was a shortage 
of currency; and in times of financial emergency the system oper- 
ated to aggravate, rather than to relieve, panic symptoms. 

All of these defects have been cured by the Federal Reserve 
System. The twelve regional banks, under the co-ordinating 
influence of the Federal Reserve Board, can provide the country 
with elastic currency which contracts or expands with seasonal 
needs. Farmers and business men can be supplied with adequate 
currency during the crop-moving period, and the necessary con- 
traction can be effected when the seasonal requirements have 
been met. 

The banks of the Federal Reserve System have access, through 
the discounting privilege, to the reserves of the regional banks; 
and the funds of the central reservoir can be diverted to any bank 
in the System that has need of them, thus making it possible to 
finance an increasing or decreasing volume of business with ease, 





was flooded with a surplys of cot- 
ton and other commodities, which 
to a great extent proved un- 
marketable until new trade chan- 
nels had established themselves. 
Then cotton and food and man- 
ufactures which were needed for 
war purposes began to flow 
abroad in even greater quantities Federal Reserve 
than before. Agriculture and in- been through 
dustry expanded rapidly, neces- since its estab- 
sitating an enormous increase in It is the verdict 
credits, which fortunately the judges that the 
banks of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem and the other banks of the 
country were able to supply. 


War Redoubled the 
Burden 


As Secretary 








through its trials with flying colors, and that its value 
to the country has been inestimable. 

In this article Secretary Mellon tells of the extension 
of the charters of the Banks, and explains why they 
can not reasonably be expected to control the general 
level of prices—in other words, the value of the dollar. 


Federal Reserve a Steady- 
ing Influence on Credit 
The work which the Federal Re- 


serve System is doing is along 
sound, constructive lines. But 
the System is not a panacea for 
all the financial and economic ills 


©U. & U. 


Mellon says, the 


Bank system has which may befall the country. 
strenuous times Its most valuable function, per- 
lishment in 1913. haps, is its ability to exercise a 
of most good steadying influence on credit con- 
System has come ditions, and thus help in the 


orderly development of business 
expansion and the maintenance 
of business on an even keel. 

The greatest mistake would be 
to expect the impossible. Neither 
the Federal Reserve System nor 
any other system can control 








When this country entered the 
war in 1917, the strain upon the 
banking structure became even greater. It was necessary to sup- 
port our military establishment and at the same time to make 
advances to the nations associated with us in carrying on the war. 
Our national debt increased from $1,281,000,000 on April 5, 1917, 
to $25,484,000,000 on June 30, 1919. In the floating of the Liberty 
Loans the Federal Reserve banks acted as the fiscal agents of the 
Government, and their assistance in this and many other ways 
proved invaluable. 

When the war was over and the nation was obliged to adjust 
itself to new conditions, it was the steadying influence of the 
Federal Reserve System that brought the country safely through 
the necessary period of post-war readjustment with a minimum 
derangement, and prevented the financial crisis from degenerating 
into a panic. 

As a result, there was no serious impairment in our financial 
structure, at a time when such a calamity would have had most 
disastrous consequences throughout the entire world. ; 


Old National Banking System Worst When 
_Most Needed 


Such an achievement would have been impossible with the banking 
system under which the country had operated before the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. While the old system provided the 
country with a sound currency, it was notable for a credit inelas- 
ticity which rendered it totally inadequate for even the seasonal 
needs of the country, and it did nothing to prevent the recurrence 
of financial panics. 

National banks could issue currency only when secured by 
government bonds. They were consequently unable to increase 
the currency in times of stringency. 

State banks could expand their credit facilities only by bor- 
rowing from the larger metropolitan banks, with the result 


prices of individual products. And 
yet this idea is the deduction which many people will draw from 
the proposal incorporated in a bill introduced in the last Congress, 
that “All the powers of the Federal Reserve System shall be used 
for promoting stability in the price level.”’ 


Value of the Dollar Beyond Control 


What is meant, of course, is the general price level, for the pro- 
ponents of the bill would never seriously advocate that individual 
prices can be controlled by the Federal Reserve System or any 
other agency. 

Even if it were possible, it would be highly undesirable and 
dangerous to the country for such a power over individual prices 
to be lodged in any body of men, no matter how able or disin- 
terested they might be. 

Certainly no such power can be exercised by the Federal Reserve 
System. The most that System can do is to influence to a limited 
extent, from time to time, the total volume of credit and its cost. 

While credit is one factor in influencing prices, it is neither the 
only factor nor the controlling one; and it would be asking the 
Federal Reserve System to perform the impossible if it is to be 
charged with the responsibility for controlling the general level 
of prices, merely because it can exercise a limited control over 
the amount of credit available. 

The Federal Reserve System has already proved a most impor- 
tant element in preventing any violent recession of prosperity, 
and it will be indispensable again in any future financial crisis 
which may arise. 

If the System is to do this, it must be kept free from politics, 
and it must never be impaired by changes which interfere with the 
twelve regional banks in the exercise of their primary function— 
as reserve institutions in providing credit and currency for the 


country. 
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‘By ARTHUR P. CHEW 
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OME NEW 
cotton-pick- 
ers that 
seem prom- 
ising have 
been tried in the last 
year or two. They ap- 
pear to solve the two 
toughest problems 
how to pick cotton 
mechanically without 
hurting the growing 
plant, and how to 
disengage the fiber 
from the picking de- 
vice after it has been 
detached from the 
boll. There may be 





Sled picker for stripping bolls. Height other problems to 
of picker adjusted by chains master, but with 
these two basic ones 


out of the way the goal would seem to be in sight 

H. N. Berry & Son, Greenville, Miss., have had considerable 
success with one machine, and equally favorable results are claimed 
for another that has been tried out by one of the leading manu- 
facturers of farm machinery, on test runs in Oklahoma. With 
either of these machines, one man can pick from 20 to 60 times 
as much cotton as one man can pick by hand, the varia- 
tion depending on the yield per acre. At that rate, the 
cost of harvesting is only one-fifth to one-third the cost 
of hand picking. 

Both these machines owe something to a device first 
tried in 1910 by Theodore H. Price, of New York, and 
Angus Campbell, of Pittsburgh. 
This was a spindle, grooved and 
tyothed in such a way as to with- 
draw cotton gently from the boll 
without harming the cotton plant. 
A patent for this spindle was 
granted Campbell in 1901. It is 
pretty generally conceded that 
the Price-Campbell spindle, in 
various adaptations, gets the 
cotton out of the boll in an effi- 
cient manner. 

It is expected that both the 
Berry and the other machine will be on the market before long. 





Cotton-harvesting by machinery is difficult chiefly because 
the crop does not all ripen at once. Picking must begin soon 
after the first bolls open near the bottom of the plant. Later, 
when the “middle crop’’ matures, the fields must be gone 
through again. A final picking harvests the top crop. 

To do these successive operations without hurting the plant, 
a mechanical picker must be almost as delicate a machine as the 









human hand. This difficult ideal seems to have been reached 
in the new mechanical pickers, both of which can be driven 
through the cotton-fields as often as the farmer pleases, with- 
out hurting the growing stalks. 

Under favorable conditions, the pickers will harvest practi 
cally all the cotton. Under unfavorable conditions, it is conceded 
that they may leave 10 per cent or more behind. 

The Berry machine, a four-wheeled, power-driven affair, strad- 
dles one row of cotton. It has two vertical drums, each studded 
with 200 or more of the peculiar spindles, spaced about three or 
four inches apart and revolving on their axes. This double rota- 
tion, that of the drums and that of the spindles, is effected with 
such delicacy that the tender leaves of the cotton plant are scarcely 
bruised. 

In principle the other machine is similar, although details 
differ. One picker has its own engine; the other is drawn by a 
tractor. 





There is quite an economic problem connected with cotton 
harvesting. Because costs are heavy, the crop is hardly worth 
the cost of picking in a year of low prices. Moreover, the high 
cost of harvesting cotton, and the small acreage that one man 
can pick.by hand, have kept cotton farms small in most parts of 
the Cotton Belt. It has thus not been practicable to take full 
advantage of the mechanical improvements made in planting and 
cultivating methods. 

In the newer cotton states, where power planting and cultivat- 
ing have made headway, crude methods of mechanical harvesting 
are being used to prevent harvesting power from falling too far 
behind planting and cultivating power. 


Such methods include the use of sleds or strippers for pulling 
or snapping cotton from the stalks. Sledding was used on an enor- 
mous scale in the western part of the cotton area last fall, under 
the double stimulus of high labor costs and low cotton prices. It 
is a temporary bridging of the gap between hand picking and 
mechanical picking—a gap that the new power pickers promise 
to span permanently. : 

Two main types of sleds are in use. They are so crude and 
easy to make that no one has attempted to patent the idea. One 












Above, the Berry cotton- 
picker. This machine will 
ick four bales of cotton an 
ur, and keep it up. It 
takes 25 men to pick that 
fast by hand. Cost of ma- 
chine picking, $12 an acre. 
It is estimated that the ma- 
chine can be put on the 
market for $3,000, and on 
large enough acreage would 
be pretty nearly able to pay 
for itself in a year, from 
savings in labor costs. Left, 
a sled picker that merely 


strips off the bolls 


type of sled is used for short cotton of the kind usually grown 
in the Staked Plains area, and the other for harvesting cotton 
where the plant has a more vigorous growth. The sleds have long, 
narrow teeth, which strip all bolls, mature and green alike, from 
the stalks. They rake in a lot of foreign material, but that is 
sorted out at.the gin. 

Of course, the opportunity for the sled comes only after killing 
frosts, when the plant can no longer be injured. 

What we have today, in cotton production, is relatively cheap 
planting and cultivating and relatively very expensive harvesting. 
No wonder wide-awake cotton men are watching the development 
of mechanical pickers with closer interest than ever before. 
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New Things for the Home 


Pretty decorations brighten dull rooms 
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HE days are growing shorter, 

and with the change of season 

there is always a longing for 

something new for the home, a 

longing easily satisfied by means 
of a little needlework or the modern methods 
of decoration. 

A new quilt or covers for the bedroom, or 
a pretty pillow for the couch, need not be 
expensive, but if well made and in the right 
color and materials, will add surprisingly to 
the effect of a room. 

The basket design is always popular, 
and in No. 757 (Fig. 1) it is offered for 
embroidered quilt blocks. The design 
measures about six inches each way and 
should be stamped on_ eleven-inch 
squares of white cotton of good quality. 
Cotton poplin is recommended for the 
purpose, or the unbleached cotton cloth 
which is especially nite for needlework 
and fabric painting could be used. 

The baskets are worked in brown, the 





flowers and ribbons are 
worked in pink, blue and lavender. Blocks 
of plain colored material, either poplin or 


stems in green, 


chambray, are joined 


quality. In silks, a soft taffeta, radium or 
satin is usually chosen. Fine wool or cotton 
fabrics can also be used. Directions for 
stamping and working come with the designs. 

The paint-brush and the needle are 
equally helpful in fixing up the home. By 
means of paint or brushing lacquer and 
a brush well wielded, shabby furniture 





Set No. 1508 includes Fig. 2 and a square 


design (not shown). 35 cents per set 

Quilted pillow designs shown in Fig. 3 

and Fig. 4 (also oval pillow, not shown) 

are included in set No. 1595. 40 cents 
per set 





The hot-iron transfer patterns and art medal- 

lions shown on this page can be pu 

from any McCall Pattern Agency, or ordered 

through The Farm Journal. Be sure to 
give correct m : 











to the embroidered 
blocks and the quilt 
is finished with a band 
of the same width and 
material (or wider if 
desired) as the colored 
blocks. The set in- 
cludes hot-iron trans- 
fers for twelve blocks, 
and the design is also 
used for embroidering 
curtains, bureau scarfs, 














pillow tops and towels. 

Quilted sofa pillows, 
for which we show 
several designs, are 
greatly admired. Set 
No. 1508 (Fig. 2) in- 
cludes hot-iron trans- 
fers for a round pillow 
with scalloped edges, 
and for a square pil- 
low (not shown). Set 
No. 1595 (Fig. 3 and 
Fig. 4) includes de- 
signs for a round, an 
oblong and an oval 
pillow. 

Materials for pil- 
lows should be of good 
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Art medallion set No. 1593. 
Bowls are blue and yellow; 
birds are blue, green and brown; 
flowers are pink, lavender and white 





























Fig. 1, set No. 757, basket motifs for 
quilts and scarfs. Set of twelve blocks, 
20 cents 


is restored and odd pieces are made 
harmonious. Painted furniture is popu- 
lar, and those who lack old furniture to 
be restored can buy the inexpensive un- 








Fig. 4 


painted pieces in a variety of shapes. Painted 
furniture is easily decorated by means of 
the beautifully colored art medallions which 
are printed on thin 
paper and are merely 
pasted in place, then 
shellacked. 

We feel sure the de- 
sign shown in Fig. 5 
(set No. 1593) will 
make many friends. 
The set includes two 
large medallions, 2% 
x 514 inches; two me- 
dium ones, 1% x 4% 
inches; four small ones, 
114 x 8 inches; two 
upright ovals, 24% x 
4 inches; and six round 
ones, 1% inches, 

The soft shades and 
many lovely colors in 










which the art-color 
medallions are printed 
make it possible to use 
them with any color 
scheme. The black 
background accents 
the colors of — the 
design. 





Set of art-color medal- 
lions, No. 1593, 50 


Fig. 5 pees 
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OBERT JOHN GRAHAM! Where did you get that?” 

Bobby Graham (Robert John on occasions of im- 

pending calamity. such as the present) shifted his 

weight uncomfortably from one dusty bare foot to the 

other, vainly trying to shield from further observation 

the thing which had crouched abjectly behind him at the sound 
of the stern voice. 

The glib speech he had prepared so painstakingly as he trudged 
home had taken wings at the crucial moment; his tongue refused 
service in the most annoying manner. He twisted for a moment 
at a button on his blue overalls, then raised his head. The two 
big gray eyes looking up from their setting of freckles were wistful, 
hopeful and a little defiant all in one. 


tracing aimless patterns in the dust. It did sound pretty awful, 
the way she put it; he could think of nothing to say in defense of 
his exchange. 

“Now, Robert’’—Aunt Ellen’s voice held a note of finality 
against which protest was useless—“I want you to take that dog 
back to Jakie and tell him I said you could not have him—and J 
don’t want you to come back without your knife. You understand?” 

“Aunt Ellen 

“Robert! you understand me?” 

“Yes’m.” 





LOWLY the little figure trudged away through the dust, the 
lank, yellow dog, glad to be on the move, gamboling awk- 
wardly beside him, with bony tail awag. He walked very 
straight and very stiff until the bend 





“It’s a — a dog,” he stated finally, 
as if the information must of neces- 
sity change the unfavorable aspect of 
things. 

The stern face of Aunt Ellen 
Graham did not soften by so much 
as one wrinkle. She moved slightly 
to get a better view of the object 
behind Bobby. Yes, it was a dog— 
at least, one generously disposed 
would probably dignify it with the 
name. Of what kind, breed or species 
would be a conundrum difficult of 
solution. It seemed most closely to 
resemble a hound, judging from the 
long, lean lankiness usually at- 
tributed to that breed—the big, 
floppy ears and bony tail. But what 
hound ever possessed such a bristle 
of whiskers? Yes, it was a dog. But 
such a color! From nose to tail a 
uniform shade of —yellow. 

“His name’s—Lemon,” offered 
Bobby, the scrutiny of his inquisi- 
tor being too much for him to bear 
in silence. 


¥Y 
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UNT ELLEN seemed to find no 
cause for amusement in the 
appropriateness of the name. 
“Where did you get it?” Her voice 
was crisp like the crackling of twigs 
on a frosty morning. 
“I——_I——-got him from Jakie 











by the big willow hid him from sight 
of the house, then the bravado slipped 
from him like a mantle and in the 
tall, cool grasses by the creek he 
flung himself face downward in a 
paroxysm of grief. His thin little 
body shook with the force of the 
tempest; his choking sobs racked 
him with their intensity. 

Puzzled, bewildered, the gaunt dog 
crawled close beside him, quivering 
with excitement, pressing hard 
against the tortured little body, 
striving with eloquent tongue, in 
mute dog fashion, to give comfort to 
his friend. 

Two sun-browned arms stole 
around the dog’s neck and a freckled, 
tear-wet face was buried in the 
coll coarse yellow hair. 

“Lemon Lemon ” sobbed 
the boy, clinging tightly. Then with 
a fierce little outburst of passion: “I 
bet if I had a a mother 
like like other fellas instead 
of just a a aunt, she’d let me 
have you——she would.” 

He felt ashamed, though, as soon 
as the words were uttered. Aunt 
Ellen had been good—was good. 
She just didn’t understand small boys 
so awfully well, never having had any 
of her own; and rearing her dead 
brother’s motherless son in the way he 
should go was, perhaps, not an easy 



































Smith.” He paused and swallowed 
audibly; then with an effort to dis- 
guise the small tremor in his voice 
he went on: “I gave him——my 

Silence!—awful, portentous! 

“Your jack-knife!”’ 

Before the accusation of her eyes his brave glance faltered and 
the thousand freckles stood out suddenly in clear relief as, the 
enormity of his offense overwhelming him, the color drained slowly 
from his face. 

“Your jack-knife—the one Uncle William gave you? 

Bobby nodded dumbly, one small, grimy hand ‘ae at the 
coarse yellow hair of Lemon’s neck. 

‘Why did you do it?” 

Again the gray eyes raised to Ellen Graham’s. 

“You said——-maybe sometime——if I was good——I could 
have a——a dog, Aunt Ellen and and I thought maybe 
you’d think he was a——a bargain he’s such a big dog.” 

“And you think you’ve been good? Do you call it being good 
0 do things like this without asking me? Do you call it being 
good to give away gifts that have been given you? Do you think 
Uncle William will be pleased to hear how little you appreciate 
his knife? He will be back tonight for supper.” 

Bobby’s eyes again sought the ground where his toes were 


my jack-knife for him.’ 

















“She says you gotta go, so you gotta—c’mon”’ task. Of course, it was awful to give 


away a jack-knife your best uncle 
had given you—even the minister said you should accept gifts 
gratefully and always cherish them—but what were you going 
to do when it was a jack-knife——or Lemon? 


AKIE SMITH had paid a dime for the dog that morning. 

Jakie was a born trader; he knew a bargain when he 
saw one. He demanded two dimes for his purchase. Bobby 
didn’t have two dimes—only Uncle William’s jack-knife. And 
Lemon had picked him out of all the “gang,’’ and had licked his 
hands and looked at him with adoration in his dog eyes. After 
that Uncle William’s knife had.seemed to get up and offer itself, 
and Jakie’s acceptance had been prompt. 

Bobby had started home with a joyous heart and high hopes, 
Lemon at his heels. It was a funny name, but that’s what the 
tinker had called him. 

With each step, however, his hopefulness' had seemed to 
diminish. His gait had become slower and slower. Twice, before 
he came in sight of the house, he had paused to wait until his 
heart stopped pounding as if he had been running, and it took all 
his determination to enable him to keep on advancing when he 
saw Aunt Ellen waiting for him on the (Continued on page 24 
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Yours Free 


Yours merely for the asking. This com- 
plete, new 722-page Fall and Winter 
Catalogue will be sent you free if you 
send us your name and address. 

Yours Free—not merely the Catalogue, 
but yours the opportunity to see and to 
have everything new and interesting 
that the world of business has created. 

Yours the opportunity to see and to 
save by the new Fall prices. Yours the 
opportunity to profit through buying at 
lower-than-market prices. 

This big, new Fall and Winter Cata- 
logue in your home is full of opportunity 
for you. Each page is a page of interest 
and saving. Each member of your family 
will find it a buying guide, giving the 
lowest price, the right price to pay for 
goods of Standard Quality. 


At Ward’s — Quality is First 
Then Comes Low Price 


Price does not tell quality. One shoe at 
$3.98 is not always the equal of another 
shoe at $3.98. Itdependsupon whereyou 
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buy theshoe. Itdependsupontheability 
and the power to give the utmost value. 
At Ward’s, over Sixty Million Dollars 
in cash is used to secure low prices. Our 
eight million customers enable us to buy 
goods by the car load, by the train load, 
to contract for the output of factories, 
and so to secure low prices for you. 


Ward’s Low Prices Are Made 
Without Sacrificing Quality 


We never sacrifice quality, never use 
inferior trimmings, or linings, or cheap 
wood, or cast iron instead of steel, just 
to make a price seem low. Quality comes 
first at Ward’s—then Low Price. 

So write for your big new Catalogue. 
Study the low prices. See for yourself 
the saving that may as well be yours. 


Montgomery Ward &Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore Portland,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
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ToMontgomery Ward&Co., Dept. 29-H 

KansasCity St. Paul 

Portland, Ore. 
Fort Worth 


Chicago 

Baltimore 

Oakland, Calif. 
(Mail this coupon to 
Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and inter 
Catalogue. 


our house nearest you.) 
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Local Livestock Auctions 


‘By E. C. JOHNSON 


Kentucky Experiment Station 


IVESTOCK marketing methods change. 

Five years ago in the blue-grass region 

of Kentucky, buyers traveled from 

farm to farm and purchased livestock. 

Today, farmers deliver most of their livestock to local 
yards, where it is sold at auction to buyers. 

This method of marketing livestock has grown rapidly. The 
first local livestock-sales organization started business at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., in May, 1922. In 1926 there were 15 local organizations 
holding weekly auction sales of livestock in twelve Central Ken- 
tucky towns. Two additional organizations 
started work last spring. It is estimated that 
the total value of livestock sold by the local 
sales in Kentucky in 1926 was approximately 
$14,000,000. 

The sales have been built around the 
high-grade Kentucky spring lambs. About 
350,000 lambs were sold at the sales during 
the last season. The Kentucky Agricultural 
Experiment Station made a study of the 
local sales and found that eight organizations 


High’s Litter Makes | 
High a > 
Record 


nae 


Queer, isn’t it, that 


days. Beat that if you can. 


rabbits! 
High is the man in overalls 


rabbits). 
between October 1, 1924, and October 1, 1925, held 367 auction 
sales, at which 244,025 sheep and lambs, 143,851 hogs, 105,366 
cattle and calves were sold for a total sum of $7,736,191.61. The 
different organizations vary greatly in volume of business. Among 
the eight mentioned above, the total value of livestock sold was 
$351,036.97 for the smallest and $1,714,613.29 for the largest. 
One of the largest sales organizations in 1926 sold 64,674 sheep 
and lambs, 27,866 hogs and 13,068 cattle and calves. 


Local Stockyards Necessary 


Each sales organization operates stockyards, and the auction 
sales are held at the yards. Stockyards include pens for holding 
the livestock, grading pens, unloading platforms, chutes for loading 
livestock on railroad cars, and a sales pavilion. There are also an 





a man named High should have the high re 
ton-litter contests? Tom High—that’s his name, and he lives at Walters, Okla. 
Seven pigs from a Duroc-Hampshire cross weighed 330.7 pounds apiece at 180 
The principal feed was ground barley, the rest of 
the ration being made up of second-grade flour, shelled corn, hominy feed, pig 
chow, peas, skim-milk and, to top off the ration, what do you think? 
High figures a profit of $22.71 (that’s on the pigs, not on the jack- 
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cord for weight in 





office and two scales for weighing livestock. The 
cost of the local stockyards, including equipment 
and real estate, ranges from $5,500 to $45,000. 
One of the most complete yards in the territory 
has 62 pens, 16 x 32 feet, for holding livestock. The capacity mus‘ 
be large enough to accommodate the peak load of livestock durinz 
the months of June, July and August. During this period as many 
as 4,000 lambs may be sold at a single auction sale, and at the same 
time there may be a large number of hogs, cattle and calves. 
During the months of January, February and March the run 












The livestock auctions grew up around the 
sale of Kentucky lambs 





of livestock is light and the smaller organiza- 
tions as a rule close down, or hold only one 
sale every two weeks. 
How the Sales Operate 

Sales are held weekly and farmers deliver the 
livestock at the yards usually in the morning 
of the sale day. The livestock, received mostly 
by truck, is unloaded and driven into receiving 
pens. The animals are counted and a state- 
ment is made out giving the name and address 
of the consignor and the number of head. 
This statement follows the livestock through 
the grading pens to the scale-house, where it is 
checked with the weight tickets. After grading, 
each man is credited with the number of head 
delivered by him. 

Sheep, lambs, hogs and calves are graded according to weight, 
finish and quality. The stock of one farmer is mingled with a 
similar grade of stock consigned by other farmers. Grading makes 
possible the selling of calves, lambs and hogs in lots of uniform 
grade, and each farmer gets the same price for the same grade 
of stock. Cattle, being difficult to grade, are not graded, and are 
sold separately for each consignor. It is very essential that 
grading be done well, in fairness to farmers selling livestock. 
After grading, the livestock is weighed and the consignor is given 
a duplicate of the scale ticket as his receipt for livestock delivered. 

The livestock is sold by auction during the afternoon of the 
sale day. Before the sale, buyers may obtain lists describing the 
livestock in each pen. The auction is held in the sales pavilion of 
the yards and is conducted by a hired [Continued on page 18 
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UTOMOTIVE engineers 
“*% have long known that the 
efficiency of gasoline engines 
increases as their compression is 
raised, 


The compression of the present 
day automobile is as high. as the 
limitations of ordinary gasoline 
permit. Gasoline is not a perfect 
fuel. It explodes too soon (i. e., 
“knocks” and loses power) when 
compressed beyond certain limits. 


That is why automotive re- 
search devoted many years to the 
development of “ETHYL” fluid, 
which, when mixed in very small 
quantities with motor gasoline, 
eliminates its knocking tenden- 
cies and makes it a high compres- 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION, 


ETHYL GASOLIN 





AUGUST, 1927 


sion fuel. The fuel so mixed is 
Ethyl Gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline has brought the 
benefits of high compression — 
greater power and flexibility, 
faster pick-up, reduced gear- 
shifting — to hundreds of thou- 
sandsof motorists. This is because 
carbon deposits raise the com- 
pression of your engine beyond 
the point at which it was designed 
to perform efficiently with ordi- 
nary gasoline. 


Try Ethyl Gasoline to-day. En- 
joy a driving satisfaction and 
engine performance that you have 
never before experienced with 
your car. The “ETHYL” trade- 
mark shown above identifies the 
Ethyl Gasoline pump. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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What high compression 
means to you 










HE principle of high compres- 

sion is readily understood. The 
tighter you pack the powder charge 
in a muzzle loading gun, the greater 
the force given the bullet. Similarly, 
the tighter gasoline vapor and air are 
compressed in the combustion cham- 
ber (the space between the head of 
the cylinder and the topof the piston) 
before ignition, the greater the power 
derived from the explosion. 

















Increasing compression therefore 
simply means decreasing the size of 
the combustion space, which may be 
accomplished mechanically or 
through the formation of carbon. 







Higher compression means a more 
powerful and flexible car, less gear- 
shifting, faster pick-up. In short, a 
performance impossible with lower com- 
pression and the use of ordinary gasoline. 
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Floatin 
Bowl 


Not just a one-feature separator but 
superior in every respect—in skimming 
efficiency, ease of operation, convenience 
and durability. That’s why users every- 
whefe who have seen and tried them say 
they are the “best yet’”—and the best 
made by De Laval in almost 50 years of 
separator manufacture and leadership 
Other new features are: 


1. Turnable Supply Can: The 
supply can may be turned so that tinware 
and bowl may be put in place or removed 
without lifting the supply can from its 
onagp on the separator. Every user 

es this feature. 


2. Easier Turning: For three 
years the De Laval experimental and 
engineering departments have been con- 
ducting extensive tests to develop still 
easier turning separators. The results 
of these tests are embodied in this new 
series, which both start and turn easier. 


3. Oil Window: The new oil win- 
dow enables you to see at all times the 
level and condition of the oil. It shows 
at a glance whether or not the separator 
is being properly oiled. 


See andtry 
the new~ 
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911922 SERIES 
DeLaval Separators have the 
wontlerfu 









The most em separator bowl ever 
made. is_ self- oe von Bay runs 
cate me. vibration, skims 
cleaner under all conditions of use, 

delivers a smoother, richer 
cream, and requires less 
power to operate. 

























Ask your De Laval Agent to let you try 
one of these new De Lavals. You will 
agree you can’t afford to use any other. 
Sold on easy terms. Trade allowances 
made on old separators. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
NEW YORE CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Bivd. 

SAN FRANCISCO, 61 Beale Street 


De Laval 















for a Power-Equipped 
EPARATOR 


You can trade in your old separator 
for a power-driven Sharples Tubular 
—you can trade it in on one of larger 
capac’ ‘ . at very little cost. 
A power-driven separator costs only 
ttle more than a hand-driven sepa- 
rator .... and $20 allowance 
will be made on your old 
machine. 
If your separator is too small 
for your needs, if it is worn, 
out of balance and losing 
cream, if you value the time 
ag spend every day turning it 
y hand, and want to be free 
from the ereigery of it all, 
write today for the Sharples 
offer, telling us what capacity 
you need. 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. N, West Chester, Pa. 




















FOREST RANGERS | 


Men wanting to prepare for forest ranger, mai! clerk 


government positions, write for particulars 


MOKANE, 234 DENVER, COLO. 
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R TO PAY 3 
triak 


SEPARATOR Rs 


Free catalog. Tells about this world fa- 

mous Separator, Liberal trial offer attrac- 

tive terms. Priceslow as $24.95. Monthly 

payments low as $2.20. Write today. 

AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
Box 3-T, Bainbridge N. Y., or 

Box 3-T, 1929 w. 43rd sath a Mle Chicago Hii. 


(sty “Aas YEAR “1% 
TO PAY as 











Brings you | any size New Butterfly “any size New Butterfly Cream 
Separator direct from factory. Machine 
earns its own cost and more before you 
pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ments as low as 

ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
No interest—No extras. Every machine 
guaranteed a lifetime against defects in material 


and "Dave Te 
s’ Trial © Rae farm at our risk. 


30 Days’ Trial % 200,000 in use. 


Easiest to clean and own 
Write Fog Free Catalog Folder today (22) 


ALBAUGH- -SOVER MFG. CO. 
2102 Marshall Bivd Chicego. tt. 


Get booklet 
| Want a Sheep? Sei iets 
Breeders from American Hampshire Sheep Ass’n. 
Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary. 48 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
re) t AND CHESTER WHITE BOARS. Bred 

e Ss ® gilts, Pigs $8 each. No kin. Pedigreed. Pro- 
lifie. Large kind. Booklet free. Prices senpeaenle. Start 
the boy or girl right with some registered stock. 

FRED RUEBUSH, SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 

































| Local Livestock 
| «Auctions 
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Continued from page 16 
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auctioneer. Lambs and cattle are driven 
into the sales ring and sold, but hogs 
remain in the pens. Immediately after 
each individual sale, the clerk makes a 
record of thé price and the name of the 
buyer, and this record gdes to the office, 
where it is properly recorded. After the 
sale the livestock is loaded on cars for 
shipment to the market. 

Buyers make cash settlement with the 
sales organization, and checks are mailed 
to the farmers the second day after the 
sale. There is considerable clerical work 
that must be done, and it usually requires 
at least one day before checks can be made 
out. The price the farmer receives is the 
price the livestock sold for, less commis- 
sion charges. These charges are fairly 
uniform over the territory, being 50 cents 
per head for cattle and calves and 20 or 
25 cents per head for hogs, sheep and 
lambs. 

The income of the sales organizations 
consists of commission fees. For six or- 
ganizations studied by the Kentucky 
Experiment Station, the average yearly 
gross income was $18,429. Expenses of 
operation vary greatly. The organiza- 
tions with a large volume of business can 
usually make more efficient use of both 
labor and yards, and therefore can operate 
at a lower cost per head of livestock. 


‘Direct Shipment to ‘Packers 


It is estimated that the order buyer, 
buying for packing-plants, gets about 60 
per cent of the hogs, 60 per cent of the 
lambs, 50 per cent of the calves and 5 
per cent of the cattle sold at the sales. 
Other buyers are local traders, farmers 
and butchers. The local trader is an im- 
portant buyer, especially in cattle. He 
buys on his own account and sells in the 
central market. Local farmers use the 
sales as a source of feeder and breeding 
stock. Local butchers and small packers 
buy some livestock, their purchases, 
however, being relatively small. 

The principal measure of success of a 
sale is the price which the producer re- 
ceives for his livestock. Unless prices are 
in line with market conditions, the farmer 
will not continue to consign livestock to 
the sale. Generally speaking, there has 
been keen competition among buyers, 
and farmers have been satisfied with the 
returns. The buyer bases his bid on 
prices in the central market, and prices 
at the sales tend to stay in line, but at a 
margin below the central market. In 
comparing the average top prices of lambs 
at Jersey City, a market which receives a 
large part of Kentucky lambs, with top 
prices at local sales in Kentucky i in 1925, 
the Kentucky Station found that lamb 
prices stayed in line at an average margin 
of 86 cents below Jersey City. A similar 
comparison with top hog prices at Cin- 
cinnati, indicated that the top hog prices 
at local sales averaged 50 cents below 
Cincinnati. 


Small Producer “Benefited 


The local sales are of special benefit to 
the small livestock producer. The small 
farmer with only a few head to sell has 
but little bargaining power, and therefore 
has in the past been at the mercy of the 
livestock buyer. By selling at the local 
sales he has the same advantage as the 
farmer who has a carload to sell. His 
stock sells for the same price as that of 
similar grade delivered by the larger 
producer. 

Judging from experience of the sales 


























organizations, it seems that they are an 
economical method for local assembling 
of livestock. The buyer has the oppor- 
tunity of buying livestock in graded lots 
and can get a carload of uniform grade. 
His expenses in buying and assembling 
are considerably less than when he travels 
from farm to farm to buy the stock. The 
sales company also loads the cars for him. 
Consequently he can pay higher prices 
at the sales than he could by buying in 
the country. 


Incentive to the “Producer 


The most permanent advantage of 
local auction sales is the incentive which 
they are to the producer to improve the 
quality of livestock. Selling livestock in 
graded lots furnishes this incentive. Sale 
day is a busy day at the yards. A large 
crowd is present. Most of this crowd is 
made up of farmers who have delivered 
livestock and who stay to see it sold. The 
farmer notices that the higher-grade live- 
stock sells for higher prices than the low 
grade, and he decides that it is to his 
advantage to improve his livestock and 
get the higher prices. Watching the live- 
stock sold is therefore a real education for 
the farmer 

While there are many advantages to 
this method of marketing, there are also 
disadvantages inherent in the auction 
method which must be guarded against. 
Where grading is done by members of the 
sales organization, there igs a chance to 
perform the grading for personal advan- 
tage. For example, a member of the firm 
having lambs to sell might, while grading, 
include with his lambs those of other 
producers which are of superior quality. 
By so doing he will raise the quality of his 
lot and the price which they bring, at the 
expense of other producers. 

There is also a danger of price manipu- 
lation by artificial bidding. A ring of 
traders owning livestock to be sold may 
bid up the price to take advantage of 
farmers or other buyers who are not 
posted in the market. Under such con- 
ditions it would appear to the farmer that 
bidding was active, ahd he would pay too 
high a price for the stock. Such a prac- 
tise would soon make the farmer lose con- 
fidence in the sales as a source of feeder 
livestock. There is no evidence of evils of 
this kind at the Kentucky sales. 


Fundamentals for Success 


To be successful, a sales organization 
must have sufficient volume of. business 
to attract buyers. The larger the volume 
of livestock sold, the greater will be the 
number of buyers competing at the sales. 
Large volume also enables the organiza- 
tion to make efficient use of labor and 
yards and sell at a low rate of commission. 
Weighing of livestock must be done ac- 
curately, in fairness to both producer and 
buyer. Grading must be carefully per- 
formed by experienced livestock men, and 
must conform to market demands. The 
higher the grade of livestock, the more 
successful the sale will be. The buyer, 
especially the order buyer, wants high- 
grade livestock, and the producer will be 
more satisfied with prices received. 








A good The lean years in dairying 
ahr and beef-cattle raising last 
and longer than the, fat ones— 
10% that is, the period of low 
wise prices lasts longer than the 

period of high prices. This 
is indicated by a study of price cycles, 
Dr. G. F. Warren, Cornell University, 
finds. High prices for beef cattle and 
milk cattle may be expected about 
1931, he believes, if history repeats 
itself. Following that time, prices will 
drop abruptly, he predicts. Following 
a long period of low prices comes a 
short period of high prices. 
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The World’s Fastest 
Hot Breakfast 
QUICK QUAKER 


“Stands By” You 
through the 
precious morning 
hours 











Within 4 morning hours 70% of the 
world’s important work falls 


70% of the day’s important work—in the home, schools, 
colleges, business institutions—is crowded into 4 
morning hours, according to nation-wide commercial 
and scholastic investigations just completed. 

That is why the world’s dietetic urge now is to“Watch 
your breakfast”—to “Start days with food that ‘stands by’ 
you through the morning.” And thus to protect your 
own and your children’s most important working hours. 














DELICIOUS hot breakfast—you Thus, all things authorities urge 
need it, your children must have_ in a breakfast dish are virtually em- 
it. For delicious food is easiest to bodied. Try for one week. Note how 


digest and quickest to assimilate. much better your mornings will be. 
But that alone isnot enough. Your The difference will surprise you. 
breakfast must be well-balanced in That is why it stands supreme 


the essential food elements. For that among ell- breakfasts. 
makes for morning energy. 
Thus Quaker Oats is the dietetic If you seek quick cooking, get 


urge of the world today. Quick Quaker which cooks in 2% 
In savory deliciousness, no other © 5 minutes. 
Or—if: you 


compares. In food balance it stands 
prefer —get 


alone. A 
16% is protein, the great muscle ‘?° et de 
builder. 65% is carbohydrate, the ine er ieeme 
great energy producer. Vitamines a at ree ave 
and minerals are abundantly repre- a i nown. 
sented. The “bulk” that makes laxa- h our ‘aha 
tives seldom needed is there. rt 8 ot 


Quaker Cereal Products 


Quick Quaker Quaker Oats 
Quick Mother’s Oats Mother’s Oats 
Quaker Puffed Wheat Quaker Puffed Rice 
Aunt Jemima Pancake and Buckwheat Flours 
Quaker Farina Quaker Milk Macaroni 
Quaker Milk Spaghetti Quaker Cornmeal The Quaker on the 





Quaker Hominy Grits New Pettijohn’s label means the 
Scotch Brand Pearled Barley world’s standard 
Quaker Flour Mother’s Flour in cereal products. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
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‘Burglar--A larm 


‘Poultry -House 


JOURNAL 





- a 


-R-R-R-R-R! Somebody was trying ‘By a. KRUEGER _ 2@larm—electric bell or buzzer, two batteries, 


to get me on the telephone, and al- 
though I tried to answer, my arm 
was too weak to lift the receiver off the hook. 
“Will! hello, Will!’ Somebody was shaking me, 
and I came to with a start. It wasn’t the telephone—it was the 
electric bell of Uncle John’s poultry-house burglar-alarm. 

“Call the state troopers, and I'll slip out and watch the thieves 
to see which way they go if they get away before the troopers 
get here.” Uncle John threw the switch, and the bell stopped 
ringing. 

As I was hanging up the receiver, after calling the troopers, I 
heard the sound of a motor groaning as it started to pull the 
car down the road, then Uncle John slid excitedly into the house. 

“They’re going east, and they’re 


knife or snap switch, and door contact. The 

first three can be purchased at any electric shop 
or mail-order house. The door contact is made of springy strip- 
copper or brass, held in place by ordinary wood-screws. You can 
probably get this from your plumbing shop or tin shop. If brass 
or copper is not available, clean strips of spring steel will do. 

Fig. 1 shows arrangement of parts for a door opening outward. 
The strip “a” is drilled near the end and a 3/16 x 2%-inch stove- 
bolt “‘b” is inserted and held by the nut. “‘c.”” The bolt projects 
through the half-inch hole dri'led in the upper door-stop. The 
contact strip “d” is held by a screw and bent back over the head 
of the screw. When the door is closed it presses against the bolt 
and holds strip “a” away from contact “d.’”’ When the door is 
opened, the contacts touch and 
close the circuit, ringing the bell. 





in an old flivver. Did you get the 
troopers?” 

“There’s a man on the way,” I 
said. “I'll call the Crossroads 
Store to watch and see if their car 
goes past, and then I'll wait here 
for the trooper. You’d better 
trail them.” 

To make a long story short, the 
trooper located the thieves a little 
distance off the main road between 
Uncle John’s farm and the Cross- 
roads Store. They had evidently 
heard Uncle John’s car trailing them 
and pulled off the road to wait until 
he went past. They reckoned 
without the trooper, however, who 
knew just where to look for them. 
Uncle John got his pullets back, 
and the thieves are now doing time. 

But about that electric bell that 
warned us—that is something I 
fixed up for Uncle John one rainy 
day when it was too wet to work in 












door opens y 
outward 


CIRCUIT 





the field. I'll tell you how I built 
it. The sketches I made were 
pretty poor and the artist has re- 


switch a 
( poultry me 
door dry cells 
eK ol —_— 


rey ~ 
f/ON Ne tm Fig. 2 shows arrangement for a 

door opening inward. When the 
door is closed, strip “c,’’ made of 
) strap iron, depresses spring ‘“‘b,” 


to house q 


holding it away from “a.”” Opening 
the door closes the circuit and 
rings the alarm. 

In both systems all contacts are 
invisible from the outside and show 
very little from the inside. Weather- 
proof annupciator wire is used be- 

tween the poultry buildings and 
the house. Thieves may cut the 
2 wires if they are not concealed, so 
hide them as much as possible. 
You can run the wires along a 
fence, through a hedge or under- 
e ground. When placed underground 

Eee nS they should be strung through a 

half-inch water-tight pipe. 

The batteries can be placed most 
any place in the house. The bell 
and switch are best put in the bed- 
room. Wherever electric current is 
available, a bell-ringing transformer 
can replace the batteries. Any 




















drawn them for you. I think 
they’re clear now. 
There are four parts to the 





‘ ‘a poultry door 


number of doors can be connected 
to the system by wiring them 
across the line, as shown. 











Not all the poultry prepara- 


OU can no more in- ° ° > feeding methods that in them- 
crease your egg profits Feed; Zn 4 Pi I] 5, Get f Zn 4 EF LES selves would increase egg profits. 


by feeding the hens 
egg pills and egg tab- 
lets than you can lift yourself from the floor by your boot-straps. 

There are some people who will disagree with this, even aside 
from the manufacturers of these “lay-while-you-wait’’ pills and 
tablets. I refer to the people who write the testimonials for these 
drugs, chemicals and compounds. 

“My hens hadn’t laid an egg for a month, but after using your 
egg tablets, according to directions, my hens started laying and 
have kept right on.” 

So read the testimonials. And what is more natural than for 
the persons who write those testimonials to give credit to the 
egg tablets? 

As a matter of fact, the stimulation to laying, or the increase 
in eggs in a flock already laying, is not due to the egg tablets. It 
is due to this simple fact: 

Directions for the use of egg pills and tablets generally call for 


tions on the‘market are included 
in this charge. By “egg pills” and “egg tablets’ we refer to those 
articles that are being offered to poultrymen for the sole purpose 
of “making” eggs. This is in distinction to many reliable poultry 
regulators and tonics which are designed with a view of adding 
minor necessities to the feed and generally bettering a bird’s 
health so that it naturally can ‘and will lay more eggs. There are 
worth-while remedies, regulators, condition powders, supplemen- 
tary food preparations, and good tonics. Not egg tonics, but 
poultry tonics. Even some of the so-called egg tablets contain 
materials that serve as appetizers, thus stimulating the hens to 
eat more feed. But if an appetizer is needed, why not put a 
pinch of black pepper in the mash, or buy a poultry regulator or 
panacea for the fowls? 
The bigwigs of the poultry profession—the experiment station 
and agricultural college men, the leading [Continued on page 22 
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The Greatest Large-Scale Farmer 
: in the World...... 
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Collecting latex 


, rubbertree milk 

1e Preparing the soil rom the tappe 
on a United States seers. 

Pp Rubber Company 

> Plantation. 

wn 

BS 


Picture a group of farms totaling 136,000 acres 
1. with 20,000 hands to work them. Consider that 
Pp. these farms had to be cleared from virgin jungle, 
drained, fertilized, prepared. That 10,000,000 
trees have been grown from seed, set out, grafted. 


le 
Consider, also, that these farms have whole vil- 


d lages within their borders, schools and hospitals. 
It Docks of their own. 80 miles of railroad and 355 
1S miles of motor roads. Picture this and you begin 
d to get an idea of the greatest agricultural enterprise 

in the world—the Far Eastern rubber plantations 
a of the United States Rubber Company. 





l€ This huge development has but one object—to 
of make certain of an ever-increasing supply of the 
"4 finest rubber that can be grown for United States 
g Tires. And so to guarantee the users of United 
d States Tires quality right through from the place 
where quality must start—the rubber from which 
the tires are built. 


| | Getmore for your money! 





Spreading fertilizer on a stand of 
well-developed, producing trees. 
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HE longer wear of U.S. 
Royal Cords begins with 
rubber grown for quality. But 
plantation ownership is only 
one of the important steps in 
producing these better tires. 


It takes “Plenty of Rubber” 
as well as fine rubber to give 
tires their resistance to wear. 


It takes a special kind of 
rubber, too—Sprayed Rubber 
—the purest and most uniform 
crude rubber known... And 
special ways of using rubber 


Trade 


and of building tires—such 
as Web Cord, the strongest 
and most flexible form of 
union between rubber and 
cords, and the Flat Band 
Method, which assures a tire 
equally strong at every point. 


“Plenty of Rubber,” com- 
pany-owned plantations, new 
and better materials and meth- 
ods—all mean greater materi- 
als and mileage. Get more for 
your money—go to the dealer 
who sells United States Tires. 


Mark 


United States @ Rubber Company 


PLENTY OF RUBBER 
U.S. ROYAL CORDS 





One of the native 
villages on a United 
States Rubber Com 
pany Plantation. 





UNITED 





STATES 


TIRES 


ARE 


GOOD TIRES 

















or three years past this NEW Low 
el Melotte has been in such demand 
in Europe that it has been impossible to 
secure even ONE shipment for America. 
AT LAST!—2000 have just arrived! Go- 
ing fast! You must act quick! Mail 
goupon NOW! This great NEW Low 
M Melotte retains all the best fea- 
tures of the World’s Leading Separator, 
ieewing the wonderful Self-Balancing 
Melee ich poresiainhaed Supply Tan 
celain-lin upply Tan 
and many big NEW features that hava 
the whole dairy industry of 
talking. Mail coupon now. 





Ball } e NEW Me- 

lotte has Ball Bea The Melotte 

eS has always had ball bearings. 
had ball bearings for 38 years. 





Special 
INTRODUCTORY PRICE 


Right Now—we are making an especial! 
Low Introductory Price on this NE 
Low Model Melotte. The price may be 
higher later. Y: | i 
coupon now an 
Price. Get the Free NEW Melotte Book. 
Learn how we will ship this NEW Me- 
lotte direct to your farm for a 30 
Days Trial—with NO obligation to 
buy. Learn how you do not have to pay 
one cent tor 4 months after you receive 
it—OR—you can pay for it on small 
monthly payments. But you must ACT 
Quick. il Coupon NOW! 


Send ‘« Free Book! 


| om dy Gest thing tp do. Get this Big Free 
if you feel you won’t need a new 
separator for some time you owe it to 


to find out all about this wonderful N 
lelotte right f 














mney ere aN 


Tlease send Free NEW 
log and your "Don't Pay for 4 Months.’’ Ofer 
Special Introductory Price. 

(Print Your Name and Address plainly) 
Name. 
Post Office 
R.F.D. 
How many cows do you milk?. 
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Melotte Separator Cata- 
and 
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‘Poultry Notes 











A bit o’ wheat or a bit o’ corn, 
Perhaps a bug and a worm or two, 
A bit o’ drink and a bit o’ gru, 
And a bit o’ hen makes an egg for you! 


—U. 8. Egg Magazine. 
GOOD feed-mixer can be made from 


a large wooden lard-tub. Bore a 
hole through the bottom and put in the 
crank and shaft of an old grindstone or 














an old wash-ringer for turning it and 
dumping. A small wire with a ring at- 
tached holds the crank while filling. The 
center beam to support the tub is of 2 x 4- 
inch material, rounded at the ends to 
make tilting easier. Legs are of 2 x 4’s, 


and other bracing pieces are of one-inch 
lumber. This mixer works on the prin- 
ciple of a concrete-mixer. To facilitate 
mixing, three wings of galvanized iron 
can be nailed inside the tub at an angle. 
Wisconsin. W.H. F. 


“Queen,” a Barred Ply- 
mouth Rock hen at Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, holds the 
world’s record for consecutive laying for 
heavy breeds, having laid 111 eggs in 
111 days. 


111 Eggs in 
111 Days 


Costs More To Cost of feed and labor 
Keep Hens in 543 Ohio flocks on 

which records were kept 
last year were higher than in the year 
before. Cost of labor and feed per hen 
in 1926 was $3.23, compared with $2.69 
in 925. 


We have found banana 
stalks -a very effective 
and cheap remedy for 
mites. We hang the stalks about the 
inside of the hen-house, where the fowls 


Banana Stalks 
for Mites 


roost. V. A., Minnesota. 
Culling Be sure the hens are receiving a 
Hens balanced ration for at least 


three or four weeks before at- 
tempting to cull. A good job of culling 
can not be done on poorly fed hens. 





The Homeward-Bounder 


Continued from page 9 


nothing of what her sailors have called 
her at different times,’’ he added with a 
chuckle. ‘‘Let me see, I think she was 
launched as the Durbridge, then she was 
called the Steinbek, and later listed as 
Northern Light, then Arapahoe. 

“There are old men in San Francisco 
today who served as boys on some of 
those ships, and they’d be surprised to go 
aboard and see the improvements and 
changes that have been made. Nearly 
every vessel is equipped with radio and 
cold-storage plant, brace-winches for 
heaving the yards around and a steam 
windlass for bringing up the anchor.” 

Again his binoculars were raised. 

‘Yes, sir, she’s shortening sail right now. 
Getting ready to take the towline aboard. 
Her courses are hauled up and her ‘kites’ 
are coming in. It won't be long now. 
She’ll come in with the evening tide.” 

The beautiful big four-masted bark, 
such a rarity on the high seas in this day 
of steamers and motor-ships, was about to 
close another chapter in her eventful life. 

The last we saw of her, far astern, as 
we slipped through the Golden Gate, a 
sea-going Red Stacker had her in tow. 

The “homeward-bounder” was home 


again. 
CZ 9 


Feeding ‘Pills, Getting Eggs 
Continued from page 20 


poultrymen—are admittedly against the 
use of these egg-tablet preparations. And 
not without good reason. The Kentucky 
College of Agriculture tested some of the 
egg pills and tablets on the market, and 
found there was no appreciable increase 
in egg laying. In this 100-day laying 
test, the hens without stimulants lai 


34.3 eggs per day; those getting one brand 
of egg pills averaged 35 eggs; those get- 
ting another brand of tablets, 33.1 eggs. 
Directions for both of these preparations 
called for the use of a mash in feeding. 

Another thing that accounts for the 
increases often laid to these pills is the 
fact that they are commonly used in the 
season when hens are naturally due to 
pick up in laying. 

To make a long story short, the pur- 
chase of “egg tablets” and “egg pills” 
is an unnecessary expense. If the same 
amount of money were spent for meat 
scrap, meat meal or milk, results would 
be just as good or better. 

If hens properly housed and handled 
won’t lay when fed a good grain ration 
containing vitamins and minerals, with a 
proper amount of animal protein, such as 
meat meal or milk, then the thing needed 
is a good laying strain of birds. 

The first thing to be sure of is that you 
have first-class birds; second, that the 
are properly housed and cared for; third, 
that they are properly fed. If you ob- 
serve these three things, you will get your 
sbare of egg profits without feeding pills. 








Sparrow: “Miss Porker wears a ring 

—she must be engaged to Mr. Pigg.” 

Duck: “Yes—they are plighting their 
trough” 
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e New N A a H Mivilile 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 





Jee Easiest Riding 


cars you ever traveled in 
&w 


Jke Smartest Looking 


cars you ever saw 
w 


The Smoothest,Quietest 


cars you've ever known 





_ Se 


Come arive 


x 


Jhe Finest, Fastest 


cars Nash ever built 
A 


Thre Most Luxurious 


cars ever offered in this field 
se 


Jhe Fasiest Steering 


cars you've ever handled 


The Greatest Values 


ever introduced 








Special Six Series 


4-Pass. Cabriolet. ... 1290 


5-Pass. Sedan (4-Door) 1335 
f. o. b. Milwaukee 


3 New Series 
New Lower Prices 


Advanced Six Series 


5-Pass. Touring ....$1135 5-Pass. Touring .... 

& 2-Pass. Coupe ..... 1165 7-Pass. Touring .... 
A 5-Pass. Sedan (2-Door) 1215 5-Pass. Sedan (2-Door) 1425 

4-Pass. Roadster .... 1225 4-Pass. Roadster .... 


5-Pass. Sport Touring. 1540 
5-Pass. Sedan (4-Door) 1545 
5-Pass. Victoria ... 
4-Pass. Coupe .. 
5-Pass. Ambassador . . 


7-Pass. Sedan... 
f. o. b. Kenosha 


ooo 1775 


--- 1990 











Standard Six Series 


$1340 5-Pass. Touring ....%$ 865 

1440 2-Pass.Coupe ..... 875 
5-Pass. Sedan (2-Door) 895 
1475 5-Pass.Sedan (4-Door) 995 
5-Pass. Landau Sedan. 1085 


f. o. b. Racine 










- 1595 





1925 








(6088) 
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When you buy 
Paint think of 


what you paid for your house! 


OUR investment is too great 
for you to hesitate at a differ- 
ence of a few cents per gallon 


between paint 


that absolutely 


protects your property against 
depreciation and paint that 
merely beautifies it. 





Un n-Proo f 
“Pai int 





is a genuine protective paint. 


It keeps out moisture, prevents decay and 
depreciation—saves repair bills—keeps 


your house new! 


It stands severest extremes of weather and 
temperature—far outwears ordinary paint, 


and— 


Although it costs more per gallon than 

““cheap’’ paint, it is often lower in square 
foot cost on the building, because of 
great covering capacity per gallon! 
That’s really what you pay in the end 


—square-foot cost, 


Whatever you need—-Glass, 
Paint, Varnish, Lacquer or 
Brushes—the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company has a 
product that exactly fills 
your requirements. Sold by 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CoO. 


Factories, Milwaukee, Wis., 


not cost per gallon! 


quality dealers; used by ex- 
acting painters. 


“Guide to Better Homes”— a 
helpful complete book on home 
furnishing and decorating — 
sent free. Address Dept. F. 







Newark, N. J. +» Portland, Or Ore., . Los Angeles, Cal. 
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4] Lemons Aids 




















steps. But even then he had just a little 
spark of hope left. Anybody would love 
Lemon after they had seen his eyes. They 
were so soft and brown and wistful. They 
were much more eloquent than Bobby’s 
tongue could be—that he knew well. 

But Aunt Ellen hadn’t seemed _ to 
notice Lemon’s eyes. She had looked at 
all his bad points and missed the one 
feature that a thousand times redeemed 
his plainness. And now she, who was 
absolute in such matters, had decreed 
that Lemon should go. There was no 
higher court of appeal. There was nothing 
to do but comply. And he had promised 
Lemon such a good home, too. But there 
was nothing to do, nothing! 


OBBY dug grimy fists into his eyes to 
drive back the tears, and struggled 
slowly to his feet. 

“It ain’t that I don’t like you, Lemon,” 
he explained, gravely, “but she won’t let 
me have you—she don’t let me have 
nothin’. It ain’t you—it’s' her—that’s 
all. . She says you gotta go, so you gotta— 
c’mon.”’ 

The two figures trudged on. 

Before arriving at Jakie Smith’s, Bobby 
removed, with a capable sleeve, all traces 
of the recent storm, hitched up his over- 
alls, jammed his old straw hat on firmly 
and whistled shrilly three times. After a 
moment the whistle was answered and 
presently Jakie himself came _ trotting 
down the lane, little puffs of white dust 
rising from beneath his bare feet. 

“Lo, Bob,” he greeted, grinning to 
show a vacancy where one front tooth 
should have been, ‘‘what’s matter?” 

Bobby faced him squarely. ‘“‘My aunt 
don’t like Lemon—’fraid of him, I guess, 
so I thought I’d better bring him back 
maybe.” 

“Huh!” 

“’*Course he’s a good dog ’n every- 
thing and I’d like to keep him myself— 
but I don’t want her scared or nothin’—” 
The nonchalance of his voice faltered 
somehow before/Jakie’s toothless grin. 

“Whatcha been cryin’ for?” 

“T ain’t!” Like a ruffled young game- 
cock Bobby was ready for instant action. 
Tears! the horror of every boy! Admit it? 
Never! 

“T ain’t, Tsay. Take it back.” 

“Aw, you have, too; anybody’d know 
it. I won’t take it back. I——OW!” 


IKE a small nemesis Bobby leaped 
upon him, bearing him to the ground. 

Over and over they rolled, a confused 
tangle of arms, legs, heads and blue-denim 
overalls. Lemon raced around them ex- 
citedly, trying to join in this riotous lay, 
giving voice to blood-curdling sounds in- 
tended for barks. He made a lunge for an 
available piece of blue denim and hung 
on valiantly. There was the ominous 
sound of ripping cloth, then Bobby’s voice, 
breathless, triumphant, as he pushed the 
curly head of the offending Jakie Smith 
into the dust. 

“Willya take it back? Willy a?” 

_§“Lemme up! I take it back.” Jakie’s 
voice nies Saicn smothered. “Lemme up— 
gee.. 
Bobby released his temporary foe and 
permitted him to climb to his feet. For 
an instant they looked at each other, 
panting for breath. ~*~ 

“I want my knife back,” said Bobby, 
at length; “you take Lemon.” 
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Jakie made a move to put his hand in | 


























his pocket. He paused, a puzzled ex- 
pression creeping over his face, then 
began craning his neck to see over his 
shoulder. 

“Gosh!” he said, “criminy!” 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” Bobby looked 
concerned and stretched his own neck. 
“Hurt?” 

““Gosh!”’ repeated Jakie again, twisting 
still further. “What’s the matter with 
me in the back?” He turned around. 
Bobby looked. He looked again. He 
felt a sudden desire to shout with laughter, 
but something restrained him. 

“Ts there a hole or somethin’?” queried 
Jakie, anxiously contorting himself. 

“Gosh! they’re tore near off!’ Bobby’s 
voice was almost choked with excitement. 
“Gee! I never done it, Jake—honest.” 

He was right. It was more than just a 
hole. The shoulder straps were intact 
and held the garment in position, but the 
middle and most important section of the 
back was mysteriously missing, and the 
tail of Jakie’s faded shirt, cut down from 
one of his father’s, hung over the aperture 
like a wilted flag of truce. 

““Gosh!”’ ejaculated Jakie, in an awed 
voice, ‘‘ma’ll about skin me when she sees 
it. She—look!” 


OBBY’S glance followed Jakie’s point- 

ing finger. His heart gave a leap and 
subsided weakly against his ribs. A few 
feet away lay Lemon, joyously worrying 
a frazzled blue something between his 
paws. As they watched he jumped to his 
feet and began racing in ever-widening 
circles, shaking the limp remnant as he 
ran. 

“He done it. He done it,’ shrieked 
Jakie, tearing down the road in pursuit of 
Lemon, the shirt-tail flag streaming out 
wildly behind him. - Bobby followed. It 
was five minutes before the frolicking 
Lemon would permit himself to be caught, 
and long ere that the shabby scrap of 
blue denim was past ever being restorable 
to the place whence it came. Bobby held 
it up and looked it over. 

“Turn ’round,” he ordered Jakie. 
“Won't fit noways,” he announced hope- 
lessly a moment later, after careful 
maneuvering. ‘But you look all right in 
front,” he added, by way of comfort, 
“an’ nobody’s goin’ to be walkin’ home 
behind you.” 

But Jakie found no consolation in his 
words. 

“They’re bran’ new,” he moaned dis- 
mally. ‘Pa said if I got ’em tore inside a 
week he’d lick me—and gosh! lookit—I 
only got half of ’em left. It’s your fault, 
too,” he continued, turning belligerently 
to Bobby, who stood helplessly contem- 
plating the destruction. ‘Your ole dog 
done it. I ain’t goin’ to give you the 
jack-knife back. No siree! I’ll need it 
to square things with pa. Besides, that’s 
fair—your dog tore my pants. Sure, he’s 
your dog ’s long as I got the knife an’ 
you got him. An’ my pants is worth more 
than your ole knife—if I give it to pa 
maybe he won’t lick me.” 

Bobby’s heart sank lower ‘and lower 
until it touched rock bottom. Before 
Jakie’s clear presentation of the case he 
had no comeback. He didn’t have the 
knife and he still had Lemon. 

“Ja-kee! Ja-keel’’ A voice sounded 
from the house. 

“There’s ma. Gosh! I hope pa’s not 
home yet. Say, Bob, maybe you better 
come to dinner. Pa won’t say much if 
you’re there and he’ll kinda forget by 
tonight. Willya?” 

“Can’t,”’ said Bobby, with finality. 

“Well, gee, I’m goin’ to beat it before 
w gets there then. S’long, Bob, see you 
ater.” 

Jakie was gone in a puff of dust up 
the lane. Bobby saw the white signal 
waving behind him as he disappeared 
around the turn. He-was alone. 

Continued in September 
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Put a 
McCORMICK-DEERING 


at the Power End of the Belt — 















HE belt-work season is here again. Now the 
belt will come into play on many jobs and you 
will want dependability at both ends of it. At 

one end the machines will change many times in a 

year, but the same tractor must stand steady and 

ready with plenty of power through it all. 












Thresher, ensilage cutter, husker and shredder, 
feed grinder, hay press, wood saw—all are idle and 
helpless without power. The best of them are only 
as good as the power is. When the power is inad- 
equate the machine is weak and inefficient. When 
the power is faulty, the job may be bungled, valu- 
able time lost, and part of the crop value sacrificed. 













SAWING 







Assurance of ample power and steady operation 
in belt work—as in all drawbar work and all 
power take-off work—lies in McCormick-Deering 
Tractor ownership. International Harvester tractor 
design has always given 100 per cent attention to BAUNG 

the requirements for belt 
power. Study the 15-30, 
the 10-20, or the new 
Farmall, and you will see. 
Look at the big, wide belt 
pulley; note its correct posi- 
tion, parallel with the 
wheels, ready for instant 
location in the belt. Note 
the throttle governor which 
keeps the speed uniform, 
saving fuel and wear. Set 
the tractor on a belt-work 
job and leave it—you can always depend on a McCormick- 
Deering to run unattended all day long. 






“SHELLING 




























The Farmall is the new all-purpose McCor- 

mick-Deering designed to handle planting and 

cultivating of corn, cotton, and other row crops 

along with all ot power work. This view 

shows the belt pulley. Farmall is perfectly 
fitted for belt work. 















INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CoMPANY 


606 So. Michigan Ave. °f America Chicago, IIL 































There is great and lasting satisfaction and pride of ownership 
in the standard farm , the 4-cylinder tractors 

the world over as McCormick-Deering. Your choice among 
these three quality tractors—15-30, 10-20, and the Farmall. 
See them at the dealer’s store or write us for a catalog. 

























Airplanes and aviation stunts in general are very much in the 
mews these days. This is a picture of a new German plane, 
with 2,000 horse-power motors, and designed to carry 60 pas- 
sengers 4,000 miles at 140 miles an hour. Also, it looks as if it 
would float, which is a good thing, and comforting © Int. Ph. 
Here's an automatic camera where you snap your own picture. 
This young lady, Miss Lorraine of the movies, is trying out the 
device; if it turns out badly, + 
she will have only herself to 
blame, that’scertain © Int. Ph. 





















China is supposed to be a republic, but between the independent 
- generals in the North and the Canton armies in the South, it isn’t 
much of anything at present. If it were still an empire, this 
Chinese boy, Hsuan Tung, on the right, would be Emperor. Next 
to him is his wife, and the two attractive girls on the left are his 
sisters © U.&U 
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A pretty girl and a 
charming printed silk 
for a summer morn- 
ing © U. & U. 





Where a human sprinter 
can do a hundred yards 
in a little under ten 
seconds, this racing 
whippet, “Cinders,” 
hung up a récord of 
150 yards in 8 2/5 sec- 
onds recently. Some 
speed! © U. & U. 


What's this? a lunch basket? Not at all. It’s the reed arrangement attached 
to the hand for playing the Cuban game, Jai-Alai. The ball is caught and 
thrown only with this reed “‘hand’”’ © U. & U. 


And this flying boat, sliding along so easily above the smooth seas, belongs to ' 
Uncle Sam’s navy © VU. & U. ' 
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Looking down on the monastery of Mt. Sinai, built 1,500 years ago. In the 
distance is the plain of the assemblage, where the wandering children of Israel 
received from Moses the Ten Commandments, according to the Biblical ac- 
count. The whole region is a barren and forbidding desert © U. &U. 
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They 


don’t come 
any better 


I DIDN’T know it, but Prince Albert 
was just the tobacco I had been look- 
ing for all the time. I hate to think 
of the time we lost getting together. 
But let that go. We’re all set now— 
me and the pipe and P. A. We’ve 
been pals from the very first puff. 

I had a hunch I was going to like 
P. A. the minute I got that breath 
of Nature’s noblest gift to pipe- 
smokers. What a treat! It made me 
think of a hike through the woods, 
when the trees and the vines are in 
full leaf. I found the taste “‘as adver- 
tised”’ by the aroma. 
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Cool as a customs-inspector. Sweet 
as the thought you have nothing to 
hide. Mild as a milk-shake, yet with 
that full-bodied flavor that satisfies 
your smoke-taste right down to the 
ground. That’s Prince Albert, Fel- 
lows. They don’t come any better. 

No matter how set you appear to 
be on a smoke-program, try P. A. 
I give you my word, no other to- 
bacco that ever came down the pike 
ever brought so much downright 
satisfaction out of a pipe. ‘That fel- 
low knew his groceries,” you'll say, 
or words to that effect. 







P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge-mois- 
tener top. And always with every 
bit of bite and parch removed 
by the Prince Albert process. 





PRINCE ALBERT 


—the national joy smoke! 


© 1927, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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BOUT the middk 
think of our plants for the 
We take the fine black earth from the very 
bottom of our compost he ip I ¢ irse you 
little well-rotted manure 


wind VY gal 


have one), a 
scrapings from the edge of the barnyard are excellent 
scattering of wood-ashes, and the rest—about a third—of 
good garden loam. 

These are mixed well and screened through the ash-sifter 
into a big box. We then get out our pots, in each of 
we purposely left the inch of crock for drainage from last 
year. Taking a few at a time, we pot our slips 

We fill pots about half full of the earth, take ip re ited 


refully, dis 


cuttings and small plants very cat 
as little as possible, fill in more earth wit 


we steady the plant with the other, firm well, and let a very 
gentle trickle of water from the hose soak into the soil until 
the roots are well settled. We then set the pl nts 1 shady 
place, keep them watered, and they will proceed to adjust 
themselves to their new conditions and grow. We get them 
used to strong sunlight gradually A sunny corner on the 


piazza is our last station, where we keep them as long as 


possible, never risking, however, a severe chill—almost as 
disastrous as a freeze. 
, ° y 
We always take up some of our old geraniums, also, to 


supply immediate bloom, as the young plants do not come 
into their full beauty until later or In addition to the 
severe spring pruning, we give these old plants 
cut-back in early August; when we bring them in they are 
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Tulips, narcissi and hyacinth are used 
with good effect on the window shelf above. 
These plants permit a wide range of color. 
The vines are ivy and wandering Jew. 
Right—geraniums, begonia and ferns. 
The hanging basket, holding bayberry and 
lantern-flower, adds a pleasing touch. 
Some of the annual flowers can be potted 
for window gardens 
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— Plants for Window 


| ‘By FLORENCE TAFT EATON 





Mostly geraniums—one cyclamen 








usually full of buds and 
blossoms, which  con- 
tinue through the win- 
ter. We have a beauti- 
ful Dryden geranium, 
that we have brought 
in for many successive 
years. 

If you wish to take up 
old heliotropes—which 
make lovely house- 
plants if one has plenty 
of space—cut around 
them, a quarter-space at 
a time, at week inter- 
vals, finally liberating 
the whole plants Pot 
them carefully—as di- 
rected above—set in a 
dark shed and_ souse 
gently with water The 
Jeaves may drop, but 
new sprouts appear like 
magic. 

We like, also, to take 
up the big marguerites, 
which blossom beauti- 
fully toward spring. (In 
France and in England 
these marguerites are 
very favorite decorative 
house and piazza plants, 
and grow much more 
luxuriantly than with 
us—alas!) Another thing, 
I always pinch cff slips of the old plants in the spring and 
root them as above; they begin to bloom early in winter, 
and are among the very prettiest house plants we have. 

We like to take in certain varieties of blossoming annuals 


to supply immediate blooms. [Continued on page 36 
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The INTENSI-FIRE 
exclusive with Heatrola 


The Intensi-Fire Air Duct, 
found only in the Heatrola, 
is a device built directly in 
the path of the flame. It 
tremendously increases 
Heatrola’s heating capacity 
without using a single ex- 
tra pound of fuel. 


1927, The Estate Stove Co. 





JULY 30th to AUGUST 20th* 


One ton of coal free to everyone joining the Heatrola Club 


(One-half ton in hard-coal districts) 


See your Heatrola dealer at 
once—learn how, for a small 
enrollment fee, you can join 
the Heatrola Club and receive 
a supply of coal free. Your 
Heatrola will be delivered early 
in Fall; you can complete pay- 
ments for it on convenient 
terms. This unusual offer 
expires August 20th.* So act 
now! 


Free Coal Offer good only from 


SUPPLY of coal absolutely free! Hard to 
believe, you say. And yet —thousands 
secure it each year; thousands more will do 
so this year, simply by joining the Heatrola 
Clubs now forming throughout the country. 
Membership in this Club means that, before 
the first chill of Autumn, you will have a hand- 
some Estate Heatrola installed in your home. 
You will have the easiest possible method of 
paying for your Heatrola. And, as a reward 
for your foresight, you will receive a ton of 
coal free. (In hard-coal districts, one-half ton.) 


This is all there is to it:—Just go to your 
local Heatrola dealer and enroll in the Heat- 
rola Free Coal Club. It costs nothing to join, 
for the small enrollment fee is applied on the 
purchase price of your Heatrola. Yet, member- 
ship means that, when cold weather comes, 
you will have a modern, efficient heating plant 
with which to meet it, while in your cellar 
will be a supply of coal that cost you nothing. 


Naturally, such a worth-while opportunity 
will not last forever. This offer ends August 
20th.* You must act now, or lose the chance 
to get a supply of coal free. So see your Heat- 
rola dealer at once. He will show you how 
Heatrola will look and work in your home, 
tell you how easily you can pay 
for it. Or, write for free, illustrated 
booklet and complete details of 
this extraordinary Free Coal Offer. 


THE ESTATE STOVE COMPANY 
Dept. 1-F, Hamilton, Ohio 
House founded in 1845 


*Because of climatic con- 
ditions, the Free Coal Offer 
will begin August 27th and 
continue to September 17th in 
the following States:—Alabama, 
Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Mexico, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Texas, Virginia, 


New York, 243 W. 34th St.— Minneapolis, 714 
Washington Ave., N.—San Francisco, The Furni- 
ture Exchange — Portland, Ore., 829 Terminal 

Sales Bidg. 


There is only 
One Heatrola — 
Estate builds it 


side HEATROLA 


HEATS EVERY ROOM — Upstazrs and Down 
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Uses for the Electric Grill 


By ETHEL R. CHASE 

















< ‘) HEN an electric toaster, which had given us 
/} several years of valiant service, went permanently 
, out of commission, I discovered that I could obtain 
{ / a grill which would not only toast bread, but 
cook many things as well, at a cost of but $3 more 
than the toaster. So the bargain hunter’s instinct triumphed, 
and I bought the grill. After using it a year I am fully convinced 
that it was a worth-while investment. When I tell you all the 
things I do with the grill, I believe you will agree with me. 

With the grill I can boil, fry or toast, carrying on two operations 
at the same time when necessary. The grill is equipped with 
two cooking dishes, one slightly deeper than the other, and 
either may be used above or below the coils, as desired. 
There is also a griddle, which serves three purposes. It may 
be. used for hot-cakes, or as a cover for one of the dishes, or 
as a reflector for concentrating the heat on one dish. 

Steak broiled on the electric grill is especially toothsome. 





When cooked in this way, the meat is held from the bottom . 


of the pan by the perforated broiling plate, consequently it 
dves not become so greasy as the ordinary fried meat. While 
the steak is broiling underneath you can be cooking creamed 
or fried potatoes above the coils, thereby preparing a sizable 
meal for a small family in a very simple manner. I have 
cooked many entire meals for a family of three, with occasion- 
ally a guest, on my grill. By adding an ovenette to the grill 
equipment, the housewife is able to meet virtually every 
cooking situation that comes up in the small family. 
Now just a word about some of the advantages of grill 
cookery, before we pass on to things cooked in this way; 
I know you're getting hungry already. The busy 
woman who has spent the greater part of the day 
canning fruit in a hot kitchen, or doing a par- 
ticularly hard ironing, will readily appreciate 
the relief in preparing the evening meal by 
this time-saving, dish-saving, easy and cool 
means of cooking. The spur to one’s in- 
terest that arises from a changed method 
or the use of different utensils also should 
not be overlooked. Even the most or- 
dinary food makes a new appeal to the 
appetite when cooked in a different manner. 


Recipes for Use with Grill 


I have used my grill in preparing more than 
20 different items of food, yet I am certain 
that I have not reached all the possibilities in 
this line. I shall not give detailed recipes for all 
of them, but I do want to tell you about some of my 
favorites. 

We'll begin with toast, which is a great favorite 
with my family. I serve this in combination with many 


OR ripe tomato pickles, use 


large or small ones, prick and 

place in brine strong enough 

to bear an egg. Leave large ones in brine five days, small ones 
three days. Then take from brine and drain. Grind 14 pound 
of whole cloves, 4% pound each of mustard seed and stick cinna- 
mon, and place the tomatoes in layers in a stone crock, sprinkling 
over each layer a layer of small onions (sliced) and the prepared 
spices. Cover with the best pure cider vinegar, adding a piece of 
horseradish root to each crock or jar. Store in a cool place, either 
in glass jars (having glass tops) or in stone crocks. Cover tops of 
crocks with muslin and over muslin tie heavy wrapping paper. 
Spices must be freshly ground and vinegar must be pure in order to 
succeed with this method of preserving tomatoes for winter use. 


To salt corn, boil for 15 minutes, then cut from cob, keeping 
grains whole as possible. When cold, put in a stone crock with 
fine salt, using 1 cupful of salt to 4 cupfuls of corn. When the 
crock is full, cover with a cloth and place a plate and weight over 











dishes, as well as by itself. As it can be made on top of the 
grill while something else is cooking underneath, toast works in 
very well with this method of cookery. Besides plain milk toast, 
which every housewife knows how to make, there is cinnamon 
toast to be had as a special treat whenever you can spare the 
sugar. To make this, toast the bread on one side as usual, then 
spread the other side of the bread with a thick paste of butter, 
cinnamon and sugar. Put under the coils until the mixture melts. 

The cooking of eggs is simplicity itself with a grill, although I 
will confess that my ability at making [Continued on page 46 



























A commercial drier saves hours of 
watching and enables one to dry more 
food in a given time 






The electric grill is little, but oh! what 
it will do 


it. If it does not draw enough pickle 


fresh, solid tomatoes, either 7 omatoes, Corn, Squash wt coven be snr lean 


the corn. When preparing corn for 
the table, add about three times as much cold water as corn and 
let come to a boil; pour off water, add fresh cold water and again 
let come to a boil. After draining, add 1 tablespoonful of sugar 
to 1 quart of corn, dredge with flour, add a lumip of butter the 
size of a walnut, and enough milk to make a creamy dressing. 

To dry corn successfully, two persons should work together, 
and we have found that eight or ten dozen ears are about all one 
can do without a drier. The corn is picked right in its prime and 
within two hours after it is picked it is.in the oven. 

A large kettle of boiling water and everything necessary is 
in readiness the minute the corn is brought to the kitchen. One 
husks and the other puts it into the hot water, later cooling it. 
It is then cut and scraped from the cob, placed in paper-lined 
dripping-pans and then in the oven. We remain right by the 
stove, taking turns to see that no harm [Continued on page 46 
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Best for sila 
Best for eating 


AT it plain or buttered, followed, if you 
wish, with a little water or milk. Also try 


mashing it fine with a rolling pin and mixing | 

with other foods. Another pleasant way is to lr eed ew oh 
dissolve it and drink the water containing the Set ne ee SS ee 
yeast. For best results—3 cakes a day before Yeast Foam or Magic Yeast. 

meals. 

The same yeast you have known for years—the 


choice of good breadmakers for half a century. 


Sab YEAST FOAM es MAGIC YEAST 























Trench for foundation wall of a 
manure pit. A 1:2'4:5 concrete 
mixture will be satisfactory for 
foundations and footings. 





Trench filled with coricrete. Note 
reinforcing rods and large stones 
uséd to form a strong botid with 
walls. 








Detailed view of forms for walls. 
Nearly all of this lumber can be 
used for the super-structure. Stud- 
ding has not been cut. 





Detailed view of wall, showing 
bolts in place in the concrete ready 
to receive the posts of the super- 
structure. 


Four of a series of eleven illus- 
trations showing the building 
of concrete manure pits 


FREE! 





TRUCTOGRAPHS on the 
following subjects are in- 
cluded in this new book—each 
a complete picture story of how 
to build correctly and econom- 
ically: 
Foundations and walls; dairy 
barn floors; hog houses; storage 
cellars; concrete walks and steps 


troughs. 





and cellar entrance; fence posts; 
manure pits; septic tanks; water 


These additional subjects are 
pictured and described : Concrete 
block garages; feeding floors for 
hogs; barnyards; wells and cis- 
terns; barn approaches; tobacco 
curing houses: milk houses. 
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A concrete manure pit preserves valuable fertilizing elements in the manure, 
increasing farm profits which quickly repay cost of construction. 


The time for improvements is near — 


these Structographs will help you 


ERHAPS it is still a little early 

to begin to make improvements 
to your farm—permanent improve- 
ments of concrete. But it is not too 
early to send for the new Lehigh 
Farm Book of Structographs which 
has done so much to simplify con- 
crete farm construction. 

One idea has made this book un- 
like any other ever published on the 
subject of concrete farm cofistruction. 
That idea is this—the right kind of 
pictures can show you the way to 
build much more clearly than words. 

This book is filled with ‘‘close- 
up’’ pictures—28o in all. Pictures 
were taken on 18 recent actual jobs. 
They are so arranged as to show the 
how and why of each important step, 
from beginning to end. Non-tech- 
nical descriptions and precautions 
Practical 


accompany each picture. 


LEHIGH 


directions for making and using con- 
crete are included. 

The contents of this book is 
summarized below — cach improve- 
ment built for years of service when 
made of concrete. 

Send us the coupon—this book of 
Structographs is free. 

When you build use Lehigh Ce- 
ment. It is dependable—uniform in 
quality. More than 75,000,000 sacks 
were sold during 1926. Buy from the 
dealer who displays the Blue-and- 
White ‘‘Lehigh Cement’’ Sign — 
known from coast to coast as the 
mark of a reliable dealer and a de- 
pendable building material. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Allentown, Pa.; New York, N. Y.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Birmingham, Ala.; Spokane, Wash. Other 
offices in principal cities throughout the 
United States. 


CEMENT 





21 MILLS FROM 


COAST TO COAST 


Whatever you build—“LEHIGH” means dependability 








Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Box 15-H, Allentown, Pa 

Please send me without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of the new Lehigh Farm Book of 
Structographs. 
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Orchard and Garden 





























HE picture of Young ° dew- 

berries shown at the right was 

taken at the Washington, D. C., 

market. Aren’t these the ber- 

ries? The few crates that came 
to market during the summer were snapped 
up immediately. Some were marketed at 
Raleigh and Wilmington, N. C., and there 
should be more on the market next year. 
Plants? See July Farm Journal. 


Flower Calendar Sow pansy seeds for 
for August early spring flowers. 
Make plans for arrange- 
ment of fall bulb beds and resetting peren- 
nials.- Send for fall catalogs and 
select bulbs. Save seeds of 
perennial flowers for fall 
and spring sowings. 
Remove seed pods 
and withered flow- 
ers from annuals. 





Start plantings of 
perennial seeds. 
Prune hedges 
ind head back 
ornamental 
shrubs Plant 
annual flower 
seeds for indoor 
window boxes 
and pot plants 
Slip geraniums 
for winter flowers 
Plant. seeds of cal- 
eeolaria, cineraria and 
primula for winter bloom- 
ing. Keep dahlias pruned 
produce long-stemmed 
















For Green Dust the cabbage plants 
Cabbage-Worm with nine parts hydrated 

lime and one part cal- 
cium arsenate or lead arsenate. There are 
dusting mixtures on the market all made up 
for this purpose. When properly used, they 
spell relief from this pest. 


Three Berries From two _ twelve-and- 
to a Cup one-half-yard rows of 
strawberries I gathered 
62 quarts of fine berries. I attribute 
this extra large yield to careful and 
frequent attention directly after the 
previous bearing season was over. I 
looked after the plants. as fol- 
lows: After the bearing 
2ason I kept all run- 
ners cut off close to 
the plants and 
kept out all 
weeds and 
grass. I also 
worked the 
plants several 
times with a 
hoe and also 
cultivated them 
during the late 
summer and fall 
months. I cut 
the runners off 
as fast as they 
made their appear- 
ance. Just before 
frost, I put some fine 
manure around’ each 
plant. I had a good many 
berries so large that 


ind exhibition blooms. Calcium arsenate andhydrated only three would go in 


W atch for aster-beetle, tar- 
nished plant-bug and aphis. 
Continue sprayings. Fertilize backward 
plants with bonemeal. Make preparations 
rr lawn seedings. Set peonies and iris 
late in August Stake tall plants to 
prevent wind injury. Keep climbers tied 
nd nip out terminal shoots when desired 


A. S. K. 


rhe ight is reached. 


An Older In the spring of 1852 my 
Asparagus Bed mother was married and 
came to the home where I 

»w live. Two years before, an asparagus 
ed had been set out and the spring she 
came they began cutting it. It has given 
continuous service ever since. We usually 
have asparagus for two months or more, 
and last fall had a second crop for the 
season. The bed, on account of its age, is 
very much revered in the community. C.J. 


Chinese Elm Chinese elm, introduced 
Valuable nearly 20 years ago from 

Manchuria, is just about 
finding its place as a shade-tree and hedge 
plant. The elm is winter hardy in the 
Dakotas, Minnesota; Montana, New York 
and other northern states. It grows rapidly 
and makes a good shade-tree in the semi- 
arid South and Southwest. Leafs out 
early, sheds leaves late, free from insects 


and diseases. 


lime gets the cabbage-worms 


an ordinary teacup. This 
sounds like pretty big 


W.H. Harrison. 


berries, doesn’t it? 





Crate of ‘ 
Youngs ; \ 














Sweet Potatoes One of the jobs I had to 
Without Vines — do when I was a farm boy 

was to train sweet potato 
vines up on the ridges. . There’ll be no job 
of this sort on my next farm—I’ll grow the 
bunch variety. Tennessee Experiment 
Station has been working on a strain with- 
out vines for several years, and now says 
it is O. K. Vines seldom grow more than 
three feet long. Yields about as well as 
the ordinary vining Porto Rico, from which 
the vineless kind is developed. In short, 
it is a vineless Porto Rico. G. M. K. 


Beans with Every year the Editor gets 
Bugs in letters asking what to do with 
beans and peas that have 

little black bugs in. The thing to do is 
treat the beans at harvest time with carbon 
disulfid. Put the 


beans in a vessel 





Ever see beans like those at right? 
Read what to do 


Chinese elm (below) in its native 
country, Manchuria 

















that can be cov- 
ered tightly. 
Put into a glass 
some of the di- 
sulfid—one tea- 
spoonful for 
every ten gal- 
lons of space in 
the empty en- 
closure —then 
set the glass on 
top of the beans 
in the vessel. 
Put the cover on and leave 
overnight, then take the beans 
out and store them. Don’t take 
lamps or lighted matches near 
the carbon disulfid, and don’t 
breathe the fumes. 





For Lice Nicotine sulphate 
on Plants or nicotine dust will 

kill lice on plants. 
If the leaves have curled, as a 
result of injury by lice, use 
the dust instead of the nicotine 
sulphate, which is a dark- 
brown liquid. 
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The Fears of Childhood 


“Don’t do that! I’ll call the bogy-man if you do.” 
“There’s a bear out there. Stay here with mother.” 
“Come here, ragman, and get this naughty boy.” 
“Don’t touch! it will bitel’”’ “Shall I tell the policeman to take you?”’ 


ID you ever say things like these to your children, or 

were they ever said to you when you were a child? 

The reason for saying such things, of course, is to fill 

the heart of the child with fear so that he will obey. 
We human beings 


‘By ANNA DEE 


in a pool or river is not helped by being pushed 
into the water. This may frighten him so badly 
that he will always fear the water. 

It is very unfortunate when mothers use the threat of the doctor 
to frighten their children into obedience, because the time may 
come when the life of the child may depend on a friendly and 
obedient attitude toward the doctor. The same is true of the 
policeman. Children should be taught that the policeman is a 
friend who will protect, and should be respected, not feared. 

Children are very quick to 
imitate the attitude of parents. 








are all afraid. Even grown-ups 
leave a dark upstairs room faster 
than they entered it, if the rest 
of the family is downstairs. 
Many of us look under the bed 
before we dare to close our eyes 
in sleep. 

We were not born afraid. 
Sometime in our past we have 
been frightened, and very prob- 
ably it was in childhood. Think 
a minute. When you were a 
child did you ever lie awake, 
afraid to breathe, your heart 
pounding, as you pictured the 
scenes of a ghost story some 
thoughtless grown-up had just 
related? Wouldn’t we spare our 
children from a fear like that? 
Of course we would, if we just 
thought about it. 

However, fear is very neces- 
sary in our lives. It makes us 
do some things; it keeps us from 
doing other things. It protects 
us from danger. Without fear 
mankind could not live, but 
when a child is weighed down 
with fears that haunt him, make 
him nervous and unhappy, then 
fear is a menace and not a pro- 
tection. There is hardly a 
grown-up who can not relate to 
you a story of some fear inspired 
when he was a child which still 
clings to him. The up-to-date 
mother will try to prevent her 
children from unnecessary fears 
which tend to make the children 
nervous and unhappy. 


3 





It a a suey # guniat 
H wo tiny bits o jue, 
HERE appear to be two | A dimple, very, very small— ° 


types of fear. In the one | Maybe two— 





| cA Recipe—By Mary Carolyn Davies 
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A little tuft of brown for hair, 
A bit of pink for feet— 
That’s all it takes to make them, 
But my! aren’t babies sweet? 


If the mother shows that she is 
afraid during a thunder-storm, 
very likely the child will imitate 
her actions. One mother who is 
required to stay alone at night 
very often is constantly hearing 
some one mount the stairs. She 
has discussed this fear before 
her small daughter. Lately the 
child has awakened during the 
night screaming that some one 
was coming into the room. The 
mother thinks the child has in- 
herited this fear, which of course 
is not true. She would not know 
such a fear had not the mother 
discussed it in her presence. 





EARS of the second type 

are inspired by something 
which the child hears of but does 
not understand. For instance, 
death. To one child it may mean 
being put into a hole. To an- 
other, being taken away from 
his parents. This grim thing, 
death, disturbs them. They 
wonder about it; they dream 
about it. Many children worry 
about that line in the little 
prayer, “If I should die before 
I wake.”’ An explanation about 


child, which will take away these 
fears, and spare him many un- 
happy thoughts. 

The fear of being deserted by 
their parents is one which many 
children have. Sometimes a 
child will come in from play 
many times to make sure his 
mother is in the house. Cften- 
times a child is told by his 

















class are fears of things which 
can be seen or heard—police- 
men, doctors, animals, high places, storms. Those of the second 
are based on the feelings of the child about something he has 
heard or thought about, such as death, hospitals, ghosts. 

Those of the first type are more easily recognized and are more 
easily overcome. The fear of animals usually passes away as soon 
as the child gets accustomed to them, unless a child has been 
frightened by the animal, or by threats that it will eat him up if 
he is not good. 

Children are often afraid of anything which is new or strange, 
and usually this fear, too, passes off as the child gets used to it. 
It is a mistake to force a child, with the hope of training him to 
overcome this fear. For instance, a child who is afraid of bathing 


mother that she is going next 
door for a minute, whereas she slips off from him to be away for a 
whole afternoon. Children do not often express this fear in words, 
but often an unpleasant scene is caused when the mother attempts 
to leave, even for a short time. 

Things said in jest may often cause a child much unhappiness. 
A friend told me recently that he actually suffered for weeks when 
he was a child because some one told him if he ate so many cookies 
he would turn brown like the -cookies he ate. He at once quit 
eating these sweets, of course, and many times did he carefully 
examine his face in the mirror, with the fear that he might be 


changing color. 
Many parents do not take this matter of children’s fears seriously 


death can easily be given to a. 
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enough. They regard them as childish 
and silly. They allow older children and 
fun-loving relatives to tease children by 
frightening them, not realizing the harm 
which they are doing. Most parents want 
their children to be happy and free from 
eare and worry. A child should fear 
punishment, danger and disapproval of 
his naughty deeds, but he should not be 
weighed down with fears which make him 
nervous and sleepless at niglkats and afraid 
to play, all because some one found this 
to be an easy way of forcing him to obey, 
or failed to help him by explaining some- 
thing which he did not understand. 


cz 
Non-Sagging Clothes-Line 


























Clothes-lines will sag if long and heavily 
weighted. Then a prop must be put 
under the middle. When the wind blows, 
however, the line sways and the prop 
slips out and the wash comes to the 
ground, and is soiled. To prevent such 
troubles make a prop like that in the cut. 
A hole is bored near the top and the side 
cut away to admit the clothes-line. This 
is then secured by a button that turns up 
over the opening. The wind can never 
dislodge such a prop, and the work of 
making it is but trifling. Have the button 
tight enough that it will not let the line 
out. Better still, fasten the button above 
the cut-out portion, instead of below as 
the artist has shown it. 


Cc--Z 2 


The loose edges of wall-paper are easily 
pasted in place by using an old shaving- 
brush, which is more convenient than a 
large brush for working the paste up 
under the paper. 














Mrs. Newwed: “It would be a good 

idea if I could raise my own stock- 

ings at home.” 

Mr. Newwed: ‘‘How?” 

Mrs. Newwed: “Keep a silkworm, of 
course”’ 





























NEW WAYS 


Women Have Found = eet 74ers 


alf-and- It’s delicious. 


‘to Delight Summer Appetites 


These toasty, wonderful grains—the most unique cereal foods 
known—supply breakfast with the great adventure of vanety 























Children and grown-ups alike love sliced bananas 
with Puffed Rice and plenty of half-and-half. 


Sweeten to suit the taste. 


Biueberries with Puffed Rice is another pledsing way 
to serve this versatile cereal . . . children love 
these dainty tidbits. 





























Sening Puffed Wheat in a ripened half canteloup 
with sugar and cream is a new breakfast that 
tempts the appetite. 


Raspberries, Puffed Wheat, sugar and cream. . . 
let them eat all they want; it’s good for them any 
way they eat it. 





appetite with food that is “good for 
you” that you eat because you 
love it. 

Their food value is that of rich 
grain foods. , The Puffed Wheat is 
over 20% bran; but you would 
never know it, so delightfully is it 
concealed. 

Each grain is steam puffed to 8 
times its normal size. And thus 
every food cell is broken to make 
digestion easy. 








Now they'll eat cereals because they like them, not 
because they're good for them. Try these new ways 
to serve Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice. 


There are many delightful ways 
to serve. Note the _ illustrations. 
Try too as a luncheon dish—at 
home, or in any restaurant. Serve 
as a before-bed snack that does not 
impose on the digestion. Give to 
the children, in place of sweets, as 
tidbits between meals. 


UAKER Puffed Wheat and 
Quaker Puffed Rice are differ- 
ent from any other cereal known. 
They look different. They taste 
different. Their appetite appeal 
is different. Eat them to tempt the 














THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 














Serve this Famous 


Lemon Pie 


Delicious !—acknowledged every- 

where as the prime dessert for 

men—and women, too. This 
recipe makes it at its best. 


EMON pie is easy to prepare, 
economical and satisfying to the 
most wayward appetite. No matter 
what the meal, this pie of pies always 
provides a gratifying climax. 

Perhaps you have been serving lemon 
pies for years. But we know that you 
are always seeking new ways to make so 
famous a dessert, and here is a recipe de- 
veloped by a noted domestic science ex- 
pert—one of her best. 

Bake it today. You'll think it the finest 
recipe you've ever tried for lemon pie. 


Sunkist Lemon Pie 


1 cup sugar, 1's cups boiling ‘te ¢< 3 tablespoons 
cornstarch, 3 tablespoons flour, teaspoon salt, 2 
eggs, i rated rind of 1 lemon, % a lemon juice. 

Sift dry ingredients. Add water and cook in double 
boiler until thick (156 minutes). Add eigutly beaten 

yolks and cook 2 minutes longer. en add lem- 
on juice and grated rind. Cool and turn into baked 
pie shell. Cover with meringue, made by beating egg 
whites until frothy — adding 4 tablespoons sugar and 
% teaspoon baking powder and continue beating 
until stiff. 

Put into moderate oven (325 degrees) for 15 minutes 
to brown. 


Always ask for California Sunkist Lemons. 
They are the bright, waxy, clean kind in the 
Sunkist wrappers. Inside they are tart, juicy 
and practically seedless. 

Note offer below. We will send you our free 
book of Sunkist Recipes, showing numerous ap- 
petizing ways in which to serve oranges and lem- 
ons, if you will request it on a postcard. 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 
Roto 


Send 10¢ te this coupon and 
Mail This we will send you a set of 24 
Senwtitulty illustrated Sunkist recipe cards. Each 
dish pictured in colors. Shows how to serve oranges 
and lemons in the —_ attractive ways. Just right 
size for recipe-card 
For Tic we © will send. the set of 24 Sunkist recipe 
cards, neat oak box without any advertising on it, 
100 blank cards and index cards, all prepaid. 
This set would cost $1.25 in retail stores 
Check the offer you wish to i and forward 
with funds (stamps or money order). Offer is good 
at these prices in both United States and Canada. 


24 Sunkist Complete Box 
Reci 


and File—75c 
Cards 10: (Ineluding above 
24 cards) 


Box 530, Sta. ““C”’ 
“= yo od, California 





Street 








cards 
Address: Saiitorete Fruit Growers Exchange | 


| City State 
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‘Plants for Window 
Gardens 


Continued from page 28 
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Marigolds—both the French and Africs 

-are among our favorites for this orem 
Tremendous ones may be taken up with- 
out even a leaf withering, and supply dull 
corners in the house with veritable sun- 
light. 

Old-fashioned double balsams, taken 
up in full bloom, make lovely house-plants, 
and look almost exactly like the expensive 
azaleas. German asters, calendulas, snap- 
dragons, just budding and blossoming, are 
all beautiful brought into the housé, if one 
has sufficient space. Throw them away 
as soon as they begin to get shabby. 

We use shelves in our dining-room win- 
dows for our ordinary house-plants; but 
I must confess that we also allot more 
space in our living-room than we intend 
or plan, such is our love for these winter 
housemates. 


The Ubiquitous Geranium 


I put geraniums first and foremost as 
window-garden plants, for they are bug- 
less, thrifty and free-blooming, and almost 
foolproof. Our main variety is the Dry- 
den, a very free bloomer—a lovely salmon- 
cherry with a white eye. Then we always 
like one or two whites, some double sal- 
mons, and also value greatly a beautiful 
deep-crimson variety that harmonizes 
well, although it may not sound so. Noth- 
ing ever happens to the geraniums; they 
go on budding and blossoming, requiring 
only the least of ordinary care. 

Running nasturtiums are lovely in the 
winter garden. We clip chubby sprays of 
favorite varieties, stick four or five into a 
not, and they always go right on growing, 
Geildine and even ‘blossoming, without a 
minute’s pause. We train these around 
the window, or on a little stick-and-string 
trellis. Pots of trailing vines are pretty 
on the ends of the shelf; for these, select 
tradescantia (w andering Jew), green and 
white myrtle (vinca major variegata), and 
the exquisite little Coliseum ivy of our 
grandmothers’ window gardens, et its 
trailing masses of tiny scalloped leaves and 
— pinky-lavender blossoms. 

Ve also grow many pots of the en- 
chanting pink “Vernon” begonia—one 
of the sempervirents. This blossoms con- 
tinually, and we can always transfer a 
pot to the dining-room table or steal some 
sprigs for our finger-bowls when we have 

company. This we set into the ground in 
the summer, cut back, and repot in early 
August. 

Blue flowers are a lovely and French 
addition to all these pinks and cherrys. 
This year we very successfully took up 
pots of blossoming ageratum from the 
garden, which stayed in bloom many 
weeks and was very lovely. Browallia 
speciosa major is one of the best blue 
flowers; its violet-like blossoms appear all 
winter. 
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This is the way it leeked out; the little 
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WuiTE TEETH - 
A Triumph of Clean Health 


ie order to give you the best possible service a 
dentifrice should have an alkaline reaction that 
neutralizes dangerous mouth acids. It should be 
soluble in water. It should be free from grit, yet 
have a definite “‘bite’”’ that safely removes the 
harmful film from teeth. 

All of these requirements are met by Arm & 
Hammer Baking Soda, known nation-wide asa 
necessity when cooking — it is pure Bicarbonate 
of Soda of the highest quality, its purity exceeds 
the U.S P. standards. 

Used regularly on a tooth brush with a little 
water, Arm & Hammer Baking Soda (Bicarbonate 
of Soda) will correct acid conditions, keep your 
mouth wholesome, remove discolorations and 
leave your teeth clean, truly white — get a pack- 
age today at your grocer’s. 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO., Inc. 
80 Maiden Lane New York 
Write for valuable Free Booklet on Baking Sodaasa 


Household Remedy—also a Free Set of Thirty Beauti- 
Sully Colored Bird Cards. 
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cichepseen Stove Co. 


Manufacturers 
RORochester 2 Avenue 
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Farm Journal 
Dress Patterns 


12 cents each 


Patterns are postpaid; send coin. Send 
15 cents in coin for our up-to-date 
1927-28 Fall and Winter Catalog, con- 
taining 500 designs of ladies’, misses’ 
and children’s patterns, and 30 em- 
broidery stitches. Be sur€é to give 
number and size of pattern wanted. 
Please do not send sompt- Send all 
orders to 


THE FARM JOURNAL 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Clothes for College— 
What To Say 


By Aunt Harriet 

















LEASE tell me what to do and say 
when out with other folks. My cousins 
tell me I act as if I never went anywhere. 
Awkward Annie. 


It is impossible to tell you what to do when 
I don’t know what you fail to do, but there 
are several ways in which you can help your- 
self. You can be helpful, appreciative, re- 
spectful and considerate, modest in dress and 
speech, refined, without being affected. You 
can cultivate a low voice and avoid doing 
anything to attract attention. You should 
also buy a book on etiquette and study it as 
you would a school-book. Much of the in- 
formation contained therein may never be 
of use to you, but it won’t hurt you to know 
what is done under various circumstances. 
When you go to a public gathering, enter a 
store or ride in a train, watch what the people 
are doing. You will soon realize that their 
attitudes differ and you will admire some 
and dislike others. Note when people stand 
up, sit down, say “thank you”’ or omit doing 
so. Be on guard at all times and cultivate 
your good manners at home in order to be- 
come accustomed to them. 


HAT clothes does a girl need in 
order to be presentable at college? 
Freshie. 


Before buying new clothing, look over that 
which you have and consider its possibilities. 
Put everything in order, remodel, clean and 
press, or make plans for doing so. Copy the 
following list, check off such things as you 
already have and divide the remainder into 
‘“‘necessities’’ and ‘‘desirables.”’ 

Underwear comes first; it should be plain 
and durable, otherwise it will not stand the 
strain of college laundering. A bathrobe or 
kimono and bedroom slippers will be needed. 
The list of shoes depends upon the college 
life. High shoes, oxfords, pumps, an old 
pair of shoes for tramping and bad weather, 
rubber overshoes and galoshes (for the North) 
are necessities. Tennis shoes and gymnasium 
“sneakers’’ may be needed. Shoes of white 
canvas or buckskin are desirable for spring 
and summer wear. If uniform gymnasium 
suits are not required, bloomers of blue or 
black serge can be made at home and worn 
with middy blouses. A strong skirt of serge 
or corduroy, or knickerbockers, with middy 
blouses or plain shirtwaists and sweater will 
be needed for tramping and sports. 

One-piece dresses are best for general wear. 
A dress of wool crépe with a little embroidery 
and another of stockinet or flannel would be 
desirable. One or two “afternoon” dresses 
(one of silk crépe, the other of Georgette), 
will be found useful. One should be light, 
the other dark. A long coat of medium 
weight for spring and fall, a heavier coat for 
winter, and a raincoat are necessities. Take 
as generous a supply of gloves, handker- 
chiefs and stockings as you can afford, and 
be sure that these, as well as all your other 
belongings, are marked with your full name. 

For warm weather provide one-piece 
gingham or print dresses, a sport skirt and 
shirtwaists and a pretty dress of voile or 
similar material. A scuff hat for sports and 
general wear, and a better hat for chapel 
wear, will also be needed. Desirable things 
would include a coat suit, with silk or crépe 
blouses to match or harmonize, or an en- 
semble suit, an additional afternoon dress, an 
evening dress and additional sweaters. 

Many of the things mentioned can be 
made at home with but little expense.- It is 
sometimes advisable not to buy everything 
at once, but wait until fall styles are settl 
and you see what other girls are wearing, 
before the last purchases are made. Avoid 
conspicuous styles if you have to wear your 
clothes as long as they last, for you'll not 
want to wear things too easily recognized 
from year to year. 


AuNT HARRIET wishes to give advice, sugges- 
tions and sympathy to all Our Folks who are in 
doubt or in trouble, but only such answers as will 
benefit the largest number of people will be given 
here. For prompt reply, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to Aunt Harriet, this office. 
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Even without 
previous experience 
anyone can now make 
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PERFECT Jams AND JELLIES 


INE-TENTHS of the difficulty in mak- 

ing jams and jellies has been due to the 

fact that the jelly forming substance in fruit 

is constantly changing—always decreasing in 
quantity as the fruit ripens. 


Very few fruits have enough of this jellying 
substance to jellify all the juice they contain. 


That is why by the old-fashioned method 
the juice had to be boiled down until the jelly- 
ing element was concentrated enough to jell 
the remaining juice. 

But now with Certo you can use any fruit 
you like—when it is fully ripe and its flavor 
at its best. 

For Certo is the natural jellying substance, 
taken from fruits in which it is 


7 ams and jellies made with Certo 

look better and taste better be- 

cause the natural color of the 

Sresh fruit is not darkened by 

long boiling and its delicate 

Sresh flavor no longer drifts away 
in steam, 
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abundant, concentrated, refined 
and bottled for your convenient 
use. Certo gives your fruit exact- 
ly the right amount of jellying 
substance to make it jell per- 
fectly with only one or two min- 
utes’ boiling. 
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SEND 10¢c for trial half-size bottle — enough 
to make 6—10 glasses of jelly, depending oa 
the recipe used. Beautifully illustrated book- 
let on “Jams, Jellies and Maermalades”—free! 









Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 71 
Granite Bldg., edlewion, N ¥ 





— 








: (In Canada address: Douglas Packi# Co., Lid., Cobourg, Ont.) 
cAsk your gro- Please send me postpaid trial half-size bortle of Certo with the 
new booklet in color. | enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps) to cover 


cer for Certo. A postage. 
booklet of nearly 
1oorecipes is at- MGA i ch. Cccieentieie dnecmdnn 
tached to each Address. ........ ee Nae Ns 
bottle. ‘ 
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Bottled Carbonated Beverages 


These taste-tempting drinks also are known by less formal names . . 
. soda pop in the Mid West . . 


soda water in Dixie 


. tonics in New England 
soft drinks in the Far West . . . and we all 


know the ginger ales. Call them what you will, but drink your fill—they’re good and good for you! 









SPONSORED BY 








ent b Howenty fox store. 
“* Recipes for Housewife an 
Hoenn!" Frozen desserts, 
delicious punches, dainty 
B Bond 
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from work 


carbonated beverage. 
spot, straight as a shot! 
buy them by the case when you are at the 
They are good and good for you! 
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Pieciita, 4 When you come in 


so thirsty your throat feels like 


a dusty road on a hot afternoon, it’s great 
to get behind a cooling drink of bottled 


It goes right to the 
The best way is to 
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A GENUINE $2.00 KNIFE 


handle. German silver finish; blades file test 








FOR $1.18 POSTPAID 
Handy shaped Blade makes this knife best for mechanics, sporta- 


- light but strong; resharpened easily. Sta; 
men and farmers; light but strong ened anne 


FROM RAZOR STEEL AND WARRANTED. ; 


~ FACTORY PRICE 
SAMPLE $1.18 
3 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Send for our 100 
page free list and 
‘HOW TO USE A 
RAZOR” 


MAHER & GROSH CO. 
638 A St., Toledo, Ohio 



















Established 1877 





High School Course 
in Pd Years You can complete 


this simplified High 

side all requirement AE | oy 

snd een prof sgriont pfu tng ergy coe praeten 
AMERICAN SCHOOL 

Dept. HC-35, Drexel Ave. & 58th St. ©A.S.1924 cHicaco 


. STOVINK stoves stack 
Restores red or y stoves or’any iron heater to 


gra 
even black. Not a polish, but a renovator. Ask 
your dealer for it. Sample bottle 10c prepaid. 


Johnson's Laboratory, P. 0. Box 916, Worcester, Mass. 


BeMy Candy A¢ent 


big money, Bell chocolate fruit Sut etusters, 
et Need 


recy eee 


Cerdon Can ‘y Co.,1416 Vine St., Cincinnati, O., Dept. 440 































BLACKHEADS 


cannot be hidden. Get rid of them 
now by regular treatments with 


Resinol 


GUARANTEED NEVER TO NICK 


@ All Glassware will break — All Glassware ex- 
=, cept Libbey Nonik Safedge will nick. This 
Glassware made by a special process is Guar- 
anteed never to Nick. Upon receipt of $1.25 in 
eash we will send Postpaid 12 of these fine 








Pretty Styles for Early 
Fall 
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5862. Misses’ Dress. Designed for ages 16, 18, 20 
years, 

5891. Ladies’ Dress. Designed for 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 
48, 50, 52 inches bust measure. 





5894. Dress for Juniors and Misses. 14, 16, 18, 
20 years. 


5526. Child’s Dress. 4, 6, 8, 10 years. 


5853. Ladies’ Apron. Small, medium, large, ex- 
tra large. 


5874. Girls’ Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12 years. 


5500. Girls’ Middy Dress. 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16 
years. 


5869. Child’s Dress. 1, 2,3, 4, 5 years. 
5871. Child’s Rompers. 1, 2, 3 years. 
5876. Child’s Dress. 2, 4, 6 years. 








quality thin Crystal Drinking Glasses cut 
with attractive design like illustration. 
Utility Trading Ce., Bex $24, Baltimore, Md. 








—CECIL COATES, BEULAH, MICH. 
MADE ONE DOLLAR AN HOUR. SELL 
MENDETS, a patent patch for instantiy 


mending leaks in all free. 
COLLETTE MFG. CO., Dept.310, Amsterdam, N. Y. 





The Farm Journal will be found 
on page 36 








Prices of patterns obtainable through | 


5896. Girls’ Dress. 8, 10, 12, 14 years. 2 
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Eyes That Charm 


‘By the Beauty Editor 











REMEMBER once being one of a 

group of girls who were discussing the 
relative importance of the various fea- 
tures, from the point of view of beauty. 
Some thought a beautiful mouth the most 
important feature, others that the nose 
could make or mar the face. Finally one 
wise and sophisticated girl speke up, 
“Give me lovely eyes, and I'll make you 
forget all my other features.”’ 

If you don’t agree that eyes are impor- 
tant from a good-looks standpoint, just 
think over the really beautiful people you 
have known. Isn’t it true that each one 
of them had eyes that were arresting? 

Eyes need not necessarily be large or 
perfectly shaped to be beautiful. But 
they must be clear and bright and ex- 
pressive. Dull, strained eyes or eyes that 
look bored or cold aren’t pretty. I know 
a woman whose eyes, as far as their shape 
and size go, are not at all remarkable, and 
yet every one who meets her speaks of 
them, because, as some one expressed it, 
“they look so alive.”” They are as clear 
and shining as agates, and simply dancing 
with interest in everything about her. 


Good Health for Pretty Eyes 


If you long for pretty eyes, remember that 
good health comes first. I know that 
doesn’t sound very new or exciting, but 
there is no shorter cut to eyes that charm. 
Good digestion, fresh air, exercise and 
ae of sleep make the best prescription 
for the clear brilliancy and sparkle that 
one sees in the eyes of children. A 
sluggish liver gives the white of the eye 
a yellow tinge. Dark circles and puffiness 
around the eyes can come from intestinal 
poisoning or the toxie products absorbed 
into the system from infected teeth or 
tonsils. 

Eye-strain causes an inflamed condition 
of the eyes and eyelids. If you are 
obliged to do much close work, be sure you 
have the best light possible, and rest the 
eyes every little while by gazing at some 
object in the distance. If your eyes are 
easily irritated, bathe them night and 
morning with a saturated solution of boric 
acid, made by dissolving-as much pow- 
dered boric acid in water as*the water will 
absorb. 

Eyebrows and lashes have a great deal 
to do with the appearance of the eyes. 
If the eyebrows are ragged, pull out the 
straying hairs with tweezers until the out- 
line is even. This does not mean thinning 
them out to a mere pencil line, which has 
fortunately gone out of style. Rub a little 
vaseline into the eyebrows and lashes at 
night, being careful not to get it into the 
eyes. Brush the brows into an even line 

every day with a little brush that comes 

for the purpose. I do not approve of 
cutting the lashes to make them grow 
longer, as I have never yet seen any im- 
provement follow, and it sometimes makes 
them straight and stubby. 

In choosing your clothes, select the 
colors that emphasize and deepen the 
color of your eyes. And last, but almost 
most important, cultivate an interest in 
things and people, if you do not have it 
already.. Nothing helps so much toward 
acquiring a natural manner, which is the 
principal element of charm. 





Letters asking questions concerning beauty and 
the care of the body can not -be answered in The 
Farm Journal. Address all such letters thus: 
Health and Beauty Editor, The Farm Journal, 
Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Write 
briefly, with pen and ink, and enclose stamped 
and addressed envelope for reply. 
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Number Seven of a Series 


Daniel 
.Webs ter 


Eminent lawyer, power- 
ful in argument and de- 
bate; distinguished states- 
man and ee 
ofator, whose eloquence, 
rising to pier rn 
in his reply to Hayne, 
saved our country from 

the fatal doctrine of 

nullification. 


**Mark Every Grave’”’ 





Daniel Webster, statesman and oratos, 
is buried in the Webster fi amily plot on 





his old estate at Marshfield, Mass. 

"Your memorial is the outward sign Our Certificateof Perfec- 
of your most sacred memories and San on 
thoughts and hopes. It 1s not for the sures you of our personal 
present only, but for all time. Can you inspection through the vari- 
accept aught in conception, workman- ous stages of completion 
and is your perpetual guar- 

ship, or material unless it be of en- antee against defective 
during worth or beauty? workmanshipand material. 


Write for Booklet “*F’* 


Rock of Hges 


“The Flawless Barre Granite” 


ROCK OF AGES CORPORATION 
BARRE, VERMONT 


SHOPLFPEEBPEMPCAUEL EL AAPM MAFAALEEEAEAEEEBEEEEEEFAFEP EE EEE 


RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a_ well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 


Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never .be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 

”@ work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 


The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is completely 

: self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 

tightly enclosed gear case which .holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running a = 

circulates through every bearing. Every movin 

is constantly and completely oiled. Friction an Sane 

are practically eliminated. 

Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 

operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 

information write 


CHICAGO AERMOTOR CO. DALLAS 


KANSAS CITY - DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 
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IN UPPER WISCONSIN 
Free information. Ask for bodklet No. 28 and about 
homeseekers’ rates. Address: 
H. S. FUNSTON, 1702 Seo Building, Minneapolis, Mine. 














































































Do 
Thin 


and seal the 
airat mouth 


IRST: See that a genu- 
ine Schrader Valve In- 
side, in good condition, is 
in évery tire valve. 
Second: Make sure you 
have an improved Schrader 
No. 880 Valve Cap serewed 
lown tight on every valve. 
Should the valve inside 
become worn or damaged, 
this cap prevents escape of 
at mouth of valve until 
you have an opportunity to 
re plac e ihe inside. 
carry extra 
ider Valve Caps and 
aive Insides in yvour car. 
Both are sold red metal 
boxes five at 30c a box. 
Schrader products are 
old by over 100,000 deal- 
ers throughout the world. 
CHRADER’S SON, Ine. 
Brooktye 


ondon 


Schrader 


e 1844 


lire Valves 


“ 


Tire Gauges 
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Campers ons the Mall 


T WAS the 
afternoon be- 
fore the open- 
ing of the first national club camp. 
It had rained for twelve hours and the 
dark clouds sweeping past the Washington 
Monument promised nothing good 
“The boys will be having a muskrat 
party when they get in tomorrow,” I said 
to George Farrell, the leader of the camp. 
But Farrell was 


‘By WERNER P. MEYER 


dine gave an address 
of welcome and sat 
with the young dele- 
gates throughout the first morning pro- 
gram. 

‘‘America has always placed its reliance 
and confidence in the young women and 
young men of the nation, and that re- 
liance has not been .placed in vain,” 
Secretary Jardine said. ‘‘Four-H club 
work is something 





more hopefi ul 

‘Those tents are 
waterproof,’”’ he said. 
‘And besides, the 
weatherman prom- 
ises clear skies and 
shining sun by early 
morning.” 

The weatherman 
was right on June 14. 
Opening day was a 
‘heerful one at camp. 
A warm sun had re- 
moved the last touch 
of dampness by 9 
a. Mm. 

Arizona, although 
one of the most dis- 
tant states, was the 
first to register and 
was followed by Ok- 
lahoma. Busloads of 
4-H’ers were brought 
in from the Union 
Station throughout 
the afternoon, and by 
evening the first 
young folks’ camp 
ever held along the 
government Mall 
heard the bugle sound 
taps. <A bright full 
moon watched over 
the 4-H camp that 








that will grow in im- 
_ portance as the years 
” go by. Increased in- 
terest in it is simpl 
the natural pone» 4 
of a great moverhent. 
€ It ison American farm 
t boys and girls that 
: the future of Ameri- 
can agriculture de- 
pends. I am proud of 
the fact that the first 
national club camp 
could be held during 
my administration.” 

Secretary Jardine 
also told the boys and 
girls that 4-H club 
work aims not only 
to give us greater pro- 
duction and _ higher 
prices, but teaches us 
to get together and 
to enjoy a _ greater 
and fuller life which, 
he said, is necessary 
in order to. create 
closer co-operation 
and a better working 
together of all farm 
folks. 


The Program 
The 4-H délegates 








first night. 

It was one of the 
biggest treats I ever 
had, meeting so many fine young men 
and women. Some of them overshadowed 
in size their state club leaders. The tall 
young fellows from Oklahoma, for in- 
stance. These boys, by the way, drove 
the entire distance from Oklahoma to 
Washington in a $1 flivver. A splendid 
example of what young folks can do if 
they are taught to use their heads and 
hands, as in 4-H club work. These mem- 
bers had got together and replaced the 
broken parts on the worn-out car so that 
it was fit to run all the way from Okla- 
homa to Washington and back again— 
more than 3,000 miles. 

Secretary of Agriculture William Jar- 


enjoyed a varied pro- 


Raising the flag in hes morning gram while at the 


camp. Reveille was 
blown every morning at six, followed by 
flag-raising, setting-up exercises, swim- 
ming or bird tours, and breakfast. At 
nine the group assembled in the audito- 
rium of the National Museum for lectures, 
addresses and singing. After the indoor 
program was over the group leaders led 
the delegates on educational tours. On 
the first of these tours all the boys and 
girls assembled in the main auditorium of 
the Pan-American Union, where Dr. 
Rowe, director-general of the Union, told 
the 4-H members of the great value their 
club could be in establishing closer and 
closer friendships with Mexico and other 
countries to the south. 




















Why one H in club work stands for Health! 



































WE PAY FREIGHT 


pncomme ent *548” 





Prices include all lumber, millwork, 





roofing, lath, hardware, paints, nails.Plans 
furnished FREE. Freight paid East of 
Mississippi and North of Mason-Dixon 


Line, also Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri. 
i Write for Catalogue Now 
t Dept. 388—LEWIS MFG. CO. 
p es Bay City, Mich. 


x 
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; F 
pe A Z. IZ vail, Rust, 


JEDW. Lighting 
j Proof 








Fire-proof, rust-proof, lightning-proof. De- 
livered to you in heavily galvanized sheets, 
easy to apply. Patent interlocking joints 
cover every nail-head. Quality and- service 
guaranteed. 


Edwards Metal roofings, sidings, wall board, 
paints and ready-made fire-proof garages 
save you money in first cost, insurance and 
repairs. Write today for Roofing Book No. 
151 or for Garage Book. 


THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
801-851 Butler St., Cincinnati, O, 


Free Book and Samples 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Sold Direct $21.13 orotate 




















Works in any kind of 
soil. Cuts stalks, does'nt 





AUGUST; 1927 





Catalogue FREE 














A souvenir which every delegate to the 
first national 4-H club camp will always 
treasure highly is the gavel with which 
each one of them was presented while at 
camp. The head of each gavel was made 
of wood. taken from the White House, 
which is being remodeled this summer. 
The boys and girls presented Secretary 
Jardine with a large gavel, the head of 
which was constructed of many different 
varieties of wood collected and glued into 
one piece by the federal forest products 
laboratory at Madison, Wis. 

Those 4-H club members who were 
able to attend this year’s club camp will 
always remember it. They will go back 
to the other boys and girls in their home 
states with reports that will inspire and 
encourage. 


Cc-Z 9 
Bernice Next Month 


The article on “My Ex- 
riences as a 4-H Club 
ader,’”’ by Bernice Hol- 

loway, of Arkansas, prom- 

ised for August, will be 
printed next month. 

In the meanwhile we 
want to remind all the 
club leaders who are taking part in the 
1927 4-H Leadership Contest that the 
contest is drawing to a close. October 29, 
remember, is the closing date. Here is 
the list of prizes offered: 


Boys Girls 
Ist prize $250 $250 
2d prize 100 100 
3d prize 50 50 


and ten prizes of $10 each for the ten next 
highest club leaders in each group. 


ez 
‘Batter Up! 








This is Ross Hayslip of Cherry Fork, 
Ohio. Ross is all dolke 


Pipe Smoker Finds 


the Right Tobacco 
for the Tropics 





Evidently, one of the problems of pipe 
smokers who live in the tropics is to find a 
tobacco that high temperature will not spoil. 


Mr. R. G. Rigg of Colombia, 8. A., was 
happy to find that he could enjoy in South 
America the same tobacco that had been 
his favorite since 1908 when he lived in 
Iowa. 


Read his letter: 
October 6, 1926 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. 8. A. 
Gentlemen: 

Most all well-known tobaccos smoke 
well in a cold or temperate climate, but 
very few in a tropical climate. They are 
mostly too heavy, don’t seem to be 
blended right—at least that is my opinion 
gained from practical experience. 

However, Edgeworth is the same in any 
climate. Again that is my opinion gained 
by practical experience. 

I cannot get the same pleasure out of 
any brand of tobacco that I can out of 
Edgeworth, and I have tried many—and 
paid fancy prices too. It costs real money 
to smoke imported tobaccos here; the im- 
port duty is very high. 

Anyway, we cannot have everything we 
would like in these countries, so we hold 
on to all the little pleasures possible. 
Now you know why I smoke Edgeworth. 

Yours respectfully, 
R. G. Rigg, 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. 


To. those who have 


never tried Edgeworth, 
we make this offer: 


Let us send you 
free samples of Edge- 
worth so that you may 
put it to the pipe test. 
If you like the sam- 
ples, you'll like Edge- 
worth wherever 
) and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 


Write your name 
and address to 















ed up in his Wide- 
Larus & Brother 


Company, 20 


pull them. ABSOLUTELY NO DANGER. Cuts 4 to 7acresa 
day with one man and horse. Great labor saver. Sold direct 
to farmers. Get your catalog NOW—Be prepared. Write: 





awake baseball uniform, ready for a game. 
Baseball has become a great pastime for 








LOVE MANUFACTURING CO., Dept123, Lincoln, Ul. 








, 
Ditcher-Terracer - Grader 

A saryheyet e: erer Oleg er bv 

a Cleans old ditches; id 

10 DAYS TRIAL, 

for tree 


terraces. Doe: 








SHAW Garden Tractor 


DOES THE WORK OF 5 MEN Patent Tool 

fine for truck gardens, farms, estates. Control 

Plows, cultivates, mows, runs belt ma- 

chines. Sane or twin engines. velise Ciree- 

or ridin pes. Gauge w! toms 
° » o Ow. 

depth -altivating pecial Price Ww FREE 


SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. Fg, Gelesburg, 


Man’s Corn harvester poor Man’s 
price. Only $25, with bundle tying 
attachment. FREE catalog show- 
ing pictures of Harvester. 

Kans. 


Process F.J.Co., Salina, 











Wideawakes, and. many of the clans, 
when not on a camping trip, are busy at 
practise for the next game. 


Cc-Z 9 
The Wideawakes 


A Brotherhood of Farm Boys 


Brotherhood Chieftain, Charles P. Shoffner 
Brotherhood Steward, Werner P. Meyer 


Motto: Plow a Straight Furrow 
Every farm boy should b a . 
To join, copy the pledge, write name and 
address, send to us, and your name will be 
enrolled and the button and folder will be 
sent you free. There are no dues, no fines, 
no assessments. Wideawakes now number 
54,456; 847 clans have been formed. Mem- 
bership Certificate printed in two colors, with 
gold seal attached, 10 cents. 
PLEDGE: I desire to b e a memb of 
The Wideawakes, and promise to play fair, 
to lend a helping hand, to believe in farm- 
ing, and to have a brotherly love for farm boys 
everywhere. 


h, 














8. 21st Street, Richmond, Va. 


We'll be grateful for the name*’and ad- 
dress of your tobacco dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, pocket- 
size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 
ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between sizes. 


To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 


» Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 


you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth Plug 
Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 


Va.— 


{ On your radio—tane in on WRVA, Rich- 
mond, the ion. Wave 
length (254.1 meters) 1180 kilocycles. 














For rabbits, quail or all-round 
shooting, you can depend on 
WESTERN Xpert shells to get 
the game. Xpert is a top-qual- 
ity, smokeless load at a popular 
price. Fast, uniform, withdense, 
even patterns. Try it! 


WESTERN ’S famous, long-range 
Super-X — the load with the 
Short Shot String—leads them 
all for ducks, geese or turkey. 
WESTERN Non- Corrosive 
.22’s prevent rusting and pitting 
and make your rifle shoot longer 
and better. See your dealer, or 
write us for free descriptive 
literature. 
WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
842 Hunter Ave., East Alton, Iil. 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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Nuts To (rack, 


‘By SAM LOYD 




















Hobbs and Snobbs 


sir and Snobbs contracted to plant 
and cover a field of corn for $6. Hobbs, 
who could plant a row of corn in ten minutes, 
could plant two rows while young Snobbs 
covered one; but Snobbs could plant four 
rows while Hobbs was covering three. They 
worked eight hours to complete the job, and 
then divided the money equally, since each 
had accomplished the same amount of work. 

Now the puzzling question is: How many 
rows of corn were in that field? 


Riddles To Guess 


When does a ship tell a falsehood? 

What is the difference between the mother 
of young children and a barber? 

Why are fowls likely to yield big dividends 
to the farmer? 


Vulgar Fractions 


Here is a little study 
in improper, or vul- 
gar, fractions. It is 
required to rear- 
range the seven fig- 
ures 80 as to pro- 
duce a single frac- 
tion which is equal 
to 1,908. Can you 
do it? 


A (Charade 


A source of joy my first may be, 

Or of acutest agony; 

With my second it is said 

The innocent are oft betrayed; 

My whole, when exquisitely sweet 

With sparkling beauties is replete. 
What is the word? 


Building a State 


In their given order, write down words to 
fit the following definitions: A device to 
check the draft; a sleep-walker; a food-fish; 
a schism 

If the line is composed of the correct 





words, words to fit the following definitions 
can now be struck out: A barrier; to this or 
that extent; one thousand; an enrolment; 
tendency. 

The remaining letters, in their regular 
order, will spell the name of a state in East 
Brazil. 


Concealed Geography 


Find in each of the following sentences the 
name of a city in the United States: 
I’m invited to the party but I can’t dance. 
Throw me a rope or I am a gone goose. 
When he demanded spring ale, naturally 
the prohibition agent winked. 


ANSWERS TO JULY PUZZLES 


A miser’s pastime: The miser must have 
had not less than 60 coins in each denomina- 
tion, which would make a total of $2,100. 


A charade: The word NOON. 


Riddles to guess: 1. A-dri-atic. 2. Because 
they are bound to be numbered. 3. Because 
it’s the drawing room. 4. Because the ears 
there are bound to be shocked. 


Concealed geography: Anderson. Bloom- 
ington. Gary. Hammond. Attica. 


Profit and loss: Being told that the furni- 
ture dealer sold two articles for $82, and thus 
cleared 2% per cent on his investment, in- 
forms us that $82 represented 102% per 
cent of cost, so that the two pieces together 
must have cost him $80. 

If we call the value of the more costly 
piece, X, then we may set down the following 
equation (based on the information that 
upon one article he gained 10 per cent, and 
that upon the other he lost 10 per cent): 
One-tenth of X minus 1/10 of ($80 minus 
X) equals $2. So the value of X, the chair, 
is $50; the,bureau must have cost him $30. 


A thrower of stones: Words set down: Cowl, 
ataman, pulpit. Words struck out: Owl, 
man, pi. Remaining word: CATAPULT. 





with other farm fami- 


Space will not per- Export Bounties anda Unity P Me throughout the 


mit a full discussion 
of the influence of 
strengthened prices of 
cotton, corn and wheat on the price of the 
by-products of these crops used so largely by 
dairy-farmers. 

While the by-products are generally dear 
when the product from which they are made 
is dear, this is due to the short supply Of the 
basic product, rather than to its high price. 
A policy that maintains liberal supplies of 
basic products at relatively high prices would 
not necessarily cause high prices for the by- 
products. 

This would be particularly true in the case 
of cotton, where the ginning is all done in 
this country. Nearly the same must apply 
in the case of wheat, especially if nothing is 
done to discourage the milling of wheat in this 
country. 


We Must Not Quarrel 


A wisely tempered arrangement for re- 
lieving distress in the Cotton and Grain 
Belts, by shielding the producers of export- 
able staples from the full brunt of low Euro- 
pean prices, can likewise shield from un- 
called-for competition those who produce 
dairy and poultry products primarily for 
the domestic market. 

This is said without any thought of de- 
tracting from the importance of the con- 
sumer interest, which every farm family must 
consider. It is said, however, in recognition 
of an even more important point. 

If farm families attach undue weight to 
their consumer interests they may hope- 
lessly separate themselves into warring 
camps. If they attach proper weight to their 
producer interests they may face even the 
coldest facts on the consumption side, and 
still find ample ground for a sense of unity 


Continued from page 8 


nation. 

Important as the 
interest of farmers may be in low prices of 
feeds and other agricultural products which 
they consume, it is nevertheless small com- 
pared with the farmer’s interest as a pro- 
ducer. If Corn Belt farmers, for example, 
are driven into the production of dairy and 
poultry products as a result of adverse con- 
ditions unrelieved, they should be permitted 
to make this change only as a result of 
influences which are neither artificial nor 
temporary. - 

The relatively high cost of reorganizing a 
corn-hog farm into a dairy farm, and the 
relatively severe loss likely to be met in re- 
turning such a farm to more typical Corn 
Belt uses, should stay the hand of those who 
would favor frequent changes of this type. 
The fact that dairy-farming is not always 
easily uprooted, once it is started in an area 
previously devoted to grain-farming, re- 
quires no proof to many who are reading this 
article. 

The Cotton Belt, as well as the Corn Belt, 
is a potential threat to dairy-farmers. Because 
of low prices, farmers in the Cotton Belt may 
diversify their production, so as not only to 
givethe Corn Belt less incentive for confining 
itself to corn production, but also in such a 
way as to increase the production of poultry, 
eggs and dairy products. 


All “Belts” Are Interested 


Low prices for cotton are, therefore, a 
matter of concern both to Corn Belt and 
dairy-farmers. It is to the interest of farmers 
in both these belts to make sure that the low 
price of cotton is not due to artificial or tem- 

rary influences, for which a remedy might 

found. [Continued on page 47 
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August Work, for 
thes “Birds 








meen 








IRD-LOVERS will not find so many 

birds during August as are seen in June 
and July They are now molting and their 
oices are still. All wild birds lose their 
feathers after nesting, and some birds have 
a p in the spring. Wild birds 
molt rather quickly, one or two feathers 
falling out at a time. A feather will drop 
from each wing, and if you look closely you 


ill see that the new ones have pushed the 


} ++ 
old ones o 


When the new feathers are partly grown, 


another pair falls out. In this way the bird 
suffers no discomfort. As soon as family 
cares are over, this molting begins. Often 
the new suit is entirely different from the 

















The green heron growing up 


old one. Especially noticeable is the male 
bob-o-link, which loses his beautiful black, 
white and buff colors and becomes brown- 
streaked, like his mate. The happy gold- 
finch chanres his wedding clothes of bright 
yellow, which he has worn since spring, for 
a drab brown family dress. 

The best places to find the birds during 
August are in the marshes and swamps, 
where the red-winged blackbird, bob-o-link 
and swallow are found in great numbers. 
Crow, robin and blackbird roosts are form- 
ing, afid some birds are ready to start for 
the South. 

Be sure to keep the bird-bath filled during 
this month. 

If you have observed what the birds have 
eaten this summer and what they have fed 
their young, send us word, as we are anxious 
to get as much information as possible on the 
food of our feathered friends. 

This is also a good time to interest others 
in the conservation of birds. Don’t forget 
that notice below. 


cz 
Joins This Bird Club 
Now 


The Liberty Bell Bird Club 

Motto: Protect Our Feathered Friends 

PLEDGE: J desire to become a member of 

The Liberty Bell Bird Club, and promise 

to study and protect all song and insectiv- 

orous birds, and do what I can for the club. 

910,173 good folks have signed this. 

Copy the pledge, sign your name and ad- 
dress, enclose ten cents, send it to us, and 
your name will be enrolled and the club 
button and 16-page guide sent you. The 
Liberty Bell Bird Club, The Farm Journal, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Free Book: 100 Homes 


Gordon- 
Van Tine 
Home No. 682 
5 Rooms, Bath 
Sun Porch 
Materials— 
$2038 





We furnish lumber, millwork and other materials. Plan-Cut at 
mill, cninped direct to your station. Each piece is cut, sawed, 
notched by power-driven saws. Customers say they save 30% 
labor-cost and 18% lumber waste. Many build for $200 to 
$2,000 less. Machine-accyracy insures tighter, stronger, warmer 
house. Easy to build—many put up own homes. 

Plans drawn by skilled architects. Specially designed farm homes; 
with wash-rooms, baths, roomy closets, and built-in kitchen cabi- 
nets, etc. One guaranteed price covers all materials according to 
specifications. No ex- 

tras, 200,000 customers. i i 


POULTRY HOUSES 140 Page Book Gordon -Van Tine Co., 
showsphotos, floor i 980 Gordon Street, 


Designed for sunshine and We. x lane, 8 ecifications, 
ventilation. Materjale Plan-Cut. = ope lesale prices i Davenport, Iowa 


Build yourself an gave money. 
Prices as low as $61. on 100 PLAN- CUT , , 
Twenty p+ ~inonive sizes apa $160 3 ES. Also ask for Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Bac*. 
tyles for any number of ae on Farm Bldgs. Please send me Catalogs and Wholesale Prices. 
20 Year | Se oe 

Gordon-Van Tie gearantce | Onn 
Backed by re- | Name -. ~~ aan nnn nnn none one eene enn nee ne neee 
sources of over ee 


PLAN: CUT Homes $2,000,000.00. 























Over the World 


I GUARANTEE the Witte Engine to do the 
work of 3 to 5 hired hands and to save YOU 
one half the time, labor and cost of any job on 
your place. An opportunity to increase your 
profits $500.00 to $1000.00 a year. Used all 
over the world—Guaranteed for a Lifetime! 


1% to 30H. P. E 


Bicel's 
PA Xe As 


14 h.p. to 30h.p. engines 
s Pumping Outfite—$-inl Sew 
a jos and Tree 


ie 354 New Book (7-393 





“Famous for Accuracy 
and Hard Hitting’’ 





The Roar of a Marlin 


[SAVES rustling underfoot. Eyes and ears alert for the 
feathered whirlwind—then the roar of your Marlin 
echoing across the hills. Back at dusk, happy and satisfied. 
Depend on a Marlin every time to get the game. It’s 
a sturdier, harder hitting, longer range gun—the lifelong 
companion of seasoned shooters. Choose your Marlin 
now— it’s ready for you. Your dealer can fit you out. 


Send for Complete Catalog. Expert Repair Department. 


Marlin rege we ne Model 43-A 
take-down meriess, 30 or 32 inch. a anne P) 
Fa Choke, 28 inch Modified Choke or 26 inch 
Cylinder Bore, matted barrel. 6 shots. Solid 
Bids’ Eiscton. "Prost button Car Gone tap. C227 Lhd 
lease to remove loaded shells ine. > - 
i Fire Setety Bevics: 


utomatic Recoil - 
a Ne THE MARLIN FIREARMS COMPANY, 133 Willow St, New Haven, Conn. 
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Police r 


y Dog Pa 


He May Be A Hero Tomorrow 
Philadelphia News. Feb. 21st., 1927 
“Eleven persons were rescued and ten others fled 
through smoke and flames early today after a police 
dog's incessant barking sounded an alarm.” 


Almost daily some faithful dog saves human lives 
Your own dog is a potential hero—ever watchful 
and faithful and true. 


Take Good Care of Him 


DOG can’t tell you what’s the matter 

when he’s sick nor what to do to relieve his 
suffering. Fortunately, you do not have to be 
an expert on dogs to know exactly how to care for 
him and treat all his ailments. Nor does it cost 
any money to find out the 
best treatments for all dog | All dogs, puppies es- 
diseases. There are safe and | pecially, should be 
effective remedies for every | wormed. Reasons 
dog ailment and it is a simple pe pw a FF mo 
matter to find out when and | nog Book. 
how to use them. 


Famous Dog Book, Free 


Our staff of expert ‘veterinarians has com- 
piled a book of intense interest to dog owners. It 
contains the accumulated knowledge of fifty years. 
In clear and explicit language, it tells the symptoms 
of dog ailments and explains the best treatment for 
each. There are articles on feeding, breeding and 
the rearing of pups. This famous book, which has 
been used as a guide by mil- 
Fleas make dogs lions of dog-lovers, is revised 
miserable and may| each year and kept strictly 
onnee, covions Fe up-to-date. It has — the 
troubles. leas i usan lu- 
pbs cant’s Ship na a sands of valu 
Flea § or Pow- Ww P 
der as directed on e¢ urge you to write for a 
page 42 of the Dog| copy. .It will be sent FREE 
Book. to anyone who cares enough 
for his dog to write for it. 


Expert Advice, Free 


If your dog develops a condition not fully 
covered in Polk Miller’s Dog Book, write us at 


once. State age, breed, sex 
and allsymptoms. Ourexpert | Mange is highly con- 
veterinarians will answer dons. Prager treat. 
personally, sending, with- | ment is given on 
out charge, complete instruc- pose 2 a —_— 
tions for care and treatment. i 's Mange Med- 
Sergeant’s Dog Medicines, icine and Sergeant's 
standard for more than fifty | A7je"’e ond from 
years, are sold by dealers 
everywhere’ If you cannot obtain them, write us 
direct. Address Polk 
Miller Products Corporation, 
1962 W. Broad St., Rich- 


mond, Va. 









































Write for your free copy 


° 
Polk Miller’s Dog Book. 
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Write for FREE sample of our No-Tar-Odor 
Mange Medicine for Human Hair and Scalp. 














Want To Know? 


The Editors of The Farm Journal, as- 
sisted by a large corps of research in- 
vestigators and practical workers and 
advisers, are at the command of each 
and every one of Our Folks. They are 
| prepared to answer inquiries and give 
advice on questions referring to any 
branch or phase of farm work, farm 
life, farm home, farm activities or gen- 
eral farm conditions (including legal, 
veterinary and medical matters), this 
constituting what we call 


| What Do You 
| 


National Service 


Questions are answered in The Farm 
Journal if of interest to the general 
reader Others are answered in per- 
sonal letters, provided the inquiry is 
accompanied by a two-cent stamp. 














Questions of General 
Interest 
Answered by Experts 
Renting a ‘Ram- 


HAT is the price of renting out a 
ram? Do they charge for the ewes 


or so much apiece for the lambs? A. N. 

There is quite a range in price in the 
breeding fee charged for a ram. My obser- 
vation has been a variation, in a blanket 
price for ram services for a flock of ewes, of 
from $10 to $20. In case of a high-class 


purebred ram for a purebred flock of ewes, 
the price may very properly be as high as 


$20. For a grade flock of ewes of fair breed- 
ing, the price for a good purebred ram would 
be $10, or on an individual ewe proposition 
about 25 cents per ewe. 


Winter Wheat in North ‘Dakota 


What are the chances of success with 
winter wheat in North Daxota? I live in 
the northeastern part of the state. C. R. P. 
Winter wheat is a gamble in North Dakota. 
It will not stand the winters. In favorable 
years it may come through all right, but this 
is something that can’t be counted on. At 
Fargo winter wheat usually winter-kills 
badly. There is some winter wheat grown 
in the southwestern part of the state. It 
would be a good thing if winter wheat could 
be grown more generally in the state, for it 
fits into a good farming scheme better than 
spring wheat. The state agricultural college 
at Fargo is trying to develop hardy varieties. 


‘Baffle Boards for Septic Tank, 


What are the baffle boards of a concrete 
septic tank made of? G. O. 
The baffle boards are generally made of 
wood, but can be made of concrete. Cypress 
will do very well, as it will last a long time. 


CZ 
Livestock and Poultry 
Questions 
Answered by Dr. H. H. Havner 
Failure To Breed 


I purchased two young cows last sprin 
one to be fresh with a six-weeks-old calf 
at her side, the other to freshen in two 
months, which she did. 

I have been trying to get these cows 
with calf ever since, but have failed. I 
have tried different bulls, but to no avail. 
Can this be a disease? And can my other 
cows get it from these two? N.H. 

In most cases failure of cows to breed is 
due to diseased ovaries. This means the 
presence of a cystic growth, perhaps in the 
ovary, or an enlargement of the ovary itself. 
Really the only logical procedure to follow is 
to have a competent veterinarian make a 








More Salesmen 
Wanted 


, I ‘HE FARM JOURNAL has an 
opening for several more relia- 
ble, steady men of good appearance 
for subscription sales work in all 
parts of the United States. 
This position offers a wonderful opportu- 
nity to the right man. ZJt pays big 
money. It is permanent and offers a 
splendid future. 
Selling experience not necessary. Any man 
with common sense can succeed. 
The work is easy and pleasant. The sell- 
ing plan is new, unusual and effective. All 
our men have to do is call on folks and 
take orders for one of the lowest priced, 
easiest selling propositions in the world. 
You start making money at once. No 
time lost or delays in getting started. 
We give all our salesmen thoraqugh in- 
struction. Each has exclusive territory. 
We want only honest, truthful, respect- 
able men who have cars, are willing to 
work six days every week and are not 
afraid of bad weather. 
State age, whether you have a car and 
when you can start. 


The farm Journal 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





Sales Department 



































CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50 at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free. 


A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with 
bog spavin on both hind legs. One bot- 
tle Absorbine cleaned them off. Horse 


now going sound and well. 
j a WE YOUNG. Inc. 353 L SoeNG E 































end me a bottle of 
SAVE-tTHE ~-HORSE E 
ade hesses Bee | while being treated; safe, sure, signed 
to end spavin, sprained tendon ndon, bigh ringbone, 
HT i'shoulder, foe or foot lamenesses. 
Mustrated, tetls what's wrong and what to do. 
Used st xisosceeefally by 600 600,000horse ow: Book, sample guaran- 
“all FREE! Write rite today! 
TROY CHEMICAL CO. 
321 State Street Binghamton, N.Y. 


Drugvists sell and ner" ry o- Boren, a or we mail 
at direct. It's CH. ‘EST, helps horses most and quickest. 





~ IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 


u 


ii 


~ The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., inc. 
3361 Spring Grove Ave.. Cincinnati, O. 


DO YOU 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for 288-page book 
Stuttering. “its Cause and and Cure.” It ete fost I 
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cured myself after ome 7 4 20 yrs. B. N. Bogue, 
7991 Bogue Bidg., 1147 Ui. illinsis St. Indianapolis 








NEWTON'S Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
Com 4 er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory fot 


Heaves or money back, $1.25 








—_ Per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohio. 





For Stock 





HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 
CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Free Trial. Hunting Horns, Collars, Ftc. 
Free Catalogue. 

KENNEL SUPPLY MO.30 HERRICK, ILL. 
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thorough examination of the genital organs, 
particularly the ovaries. Steps should then 
be taken to treat the conditions as they 
actually exist. This may be a massage of 
the ovaries and the removal by pressure of 
any cysts that may be present; or if there be 
any collection of foreign material in the 
uterus this will have to be removed by flush- 
ing out the uterus with a suitable solution. 
The ordinary douche method will not answer 


the purpose; it requires special instruments 
by which the solution can gain entrance to 
the uterus proper. Administration of medi- 
cine does not touch the seat of the trouble. 


Of course, you will have to decide whether or 
not you wish to make a further investment in 
these cows. 


Sand (Colic in Horses 

Will you ple ase give a remedy for sand 
colic in horses? A. W. 

tegular doses of oil daily over a five or 
six-day period are recommended when sand 
has been ingested. The sand gains entrance 
to digestive tract by the horse drinking out 
of a shallow stream, or from feeding on a 
short pasture, where the soil is very sandy. 
Give a full pint of raw linseed-oil daily. Be 
sure to use the raw oil, as the boiled oil com- 
monly used in painting is poisonous. After 
the bowel is well lubricated, a more active 
bowel stimulant could be used. -Your veter- 
inarian would have to administer this, since 
the drug to be used must be used under 
scientific procedure. The regular use of 
linseed- oilme al as a regular part of the 
ration is a good procedure when sand inges- 
tion has occurred. Give a good handful of 
the meal at each feed. 


Late Hatches 

Please advise me whether chicks hatched 
as late as August would mature and find 
a ready market. I have an incubator for 
hatching. C. ds 

Chicks hatched in August make good frying 
chickens late in fall. It is necessary at this 
time of year to give chicks protection from 
the hot sun, and to provide plenty of fresh 
drinking water. Lice and mites are quite 
troublesome in hot weather, especially if 
hens are used for hatching and brooding. 
When incubators and brooders are used, lice 
and mites are not so much of a handicap. 
The late-hatched chicks will get a great deal 
of feed from insects on the range, but they 
will need plenty of grain as well. Due to 
their late start, they must be kept growing 
so as to have good size before cold weather 


comes. 


Health Questions 


Answered by 
Dr. F. O. Hendrickson 


Mrs. J. L. N.: If your baby is getting 
along nicely on cow’s milk, you would be 
foolish to change to goat’s milk or to any 
other formula. Summer complaint in children 
usually is due to partly decomposed food or 
a high bacterial count in milk. If your 
child is on milk alone, heating the milk to 
the boiling point in the summer-time and 
serving in clean, boiled receptacles, will 
eliminate the trouble. 

C.S., Wis.: You are slightly underweight. 
I would suggest that you eat good nourishing 
foods with plenty of milk and eggs and fruits 
as a basis, and secure from eight to ten hours 
sleep each night. Muscles are developed by 
exercise. Walking, swimming, rowing, skat- 
ing and outdoor sports such as baseball and 
football will develop your muscles. Weight 
lifting, pulleys and calisthenics will prove 
helpful. You do not need any elaborate 
outlay of materials to increase your muscle 
Diligent and systematic training 


power. 
will do it 
S. S., N. Y.: Bronchial asthma is caused 


by a number of conditions, and to get relief 
you must eliminate the cause. Chronic 
bronchial trouble is a common cause, and I 
presume the cause of your trouble. A change 
of climate will often help. Avoid exposure, 
keep the bowels open, secure eight to ten 
hours sleep a night, and take a teaspoonful 
of fluid extract of euphorbia pilulifera three 
times a day. Gas about the heart is due to 
a distended stomach. Eat slowly, avoid 
fried foods and highly seasoned foods, and 
take ten grains of bismuth subnitrate one- 
half hour before meals. 





in seven sizes—1,008 to 12,006 egg-capac- 


Buckeye Small Incubators made in cight 
sizes—60O to OOO egg-capacity. 





1927 


AUGUST, 


Do you want to make 


$10,000 
a Year 2? 


Hatching Baby Chicks 
Offers You the 


can bring 





coupon. 


Two Billion Baby Chicks Needed 

More and more every year farmers and poul- 
trymen are having their eggs hatched by com- 
mereial hatcheries. They are buying baby chicks 
by the hundreds and thousands instead of hatch- 
ing their own in small quantities. Two billion 
baby chicks were needed this year to meet 
this demand. Think of it! Next year more 
farmers and poultrymen will buy their chicks 
and more chicks will be needed. And hatcheries 
are now producing less than one-fourth of all the 
chicks hatched in the United States. 


$20,000 Profit in One Season 

That means that thousands of new hatcheries 
are meeded. The demand for baby chicks far 
exceeds the supply. Thousands already in the 
baby chick business are making unheard of prof- 
its. A man in Illinois cleaned up $5,856.33 in a 
single month. Another in Tennessee cleared 
$2,250 in one month. Another in Iowa made 
a profit of more than $20,000 last year. You 
can have the same opportunity. 

Big Profits Start At Once 


And you don’t need to wait. The very first 
year your profits can begin to rollin. You 





O you want a new and reliable source of income that 


you $3,000—$5,000—yes, $10,000 a year 


and more? Would you like to make this big money right 
on your own place—on your farm or town lot? 
ing baby chicks offers you this opportunity. You don’t need ex- 
perience; you don’t need to invest a lot of money; you don’ t need any 
special buildings to start. All you need to do today is mail the 
We'll tell you how you can make this big money hatching 
and selling baby chicks. We'll tell you how you can do it in your 
spare time to start, and how your profits will increase tremendously 
from the very beginning. 


If you would, hatch- 


can pay for your incubator in one season or less. 
That’s what thousands of others have done. 
farmer in Iowa paid for his initial equipment 
the first season and then cleared $6,000 last year. 
There are scores of records like this. That's 
proof of what you yourself may do if you will 
only make the start. 


Buckeye Makes Success Easy 

Back of these big successes is the Buc 
Mammoth Incubator. More than three-fourt 
of all hatcheries use incubators made by Buck- 
eye. They use Buckeye because it makes the 
big profits. It produces big hatches of strong 

y chicks and at low cost. It can be used 
in an ordinary room—no special building is 
required. Its operation is so simple a so 
easy that the whole job can be in your 
spare time at the start. 

Experience is not necessary. We will tell 
you everything you need to know to get started 
and make the big profits. The Buckeye Method 
for Successful Hatchery Operation is so complete 
and so simple anyone can follow it. It hes 
brought succes to thousands. It can bring 
success to you. 


And now, we want to send you our big new book on the Baby Chick 
SEND FOR THIS 
industry. It gives you proof of the tremendous profits made by 


FREE BOOK 


others, and how y 
remarkable book to you FREE. 


ou can make Dee just as big. We'll send this 
ply fill out and mail the coupon. 


It will bring you facts that will armaze you. It will show you how to make big money and do it 


easier than anything you’ve ever done in your life before. Don’t wait. 


Don’t delay. Act now. 


THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 


uC 


2786 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


nea eee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
THE BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO., 
§ 2786 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 


mammot § Send me, FREE, your big new book and facts about. the 
agen opportunity to make big money hatching baby chicks. 





INCUDALOTS | name 


Buckeye Mammoth Incubators 


Heated by oil, electricity or gas. §§ Address 


made § Do you sell any baby chicks? 
g What capacity incubator? 











__State. 





BP.O 





rial and big FREE 
OTTAWA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
991-w Wood 








Lise 991-W Magee Bide Pittsburgh, Pommal 





in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 








Eleetrie Wheel Co. 
12 tim $e, Quincy. tts. 
poe CHICKS. os. 0. D. Tre iis chicks, 





ang 
Searcy Garin. qtr. oe INGTON. KY. 








SEND NO MONEY“ 3X2*CHICKS 


Just mail your order. We ship C.,O. D. and guarantee 
bos live delivery , 


of 
Pe eet a we, gocke! i ee i: di bat hee 
sory Wired. Se. “Orders Wh. Wrandotte a ee eens, Mined. “ ej 
wo cents B- .-t or 50 eles 
EGG FARM, Box Fi, SILVER LAKE, IND. 


SQUAB @ Be BOOK OK (2) FR FREE 


"Waite at -— yh stay ight book Sve 
ou 


WHITE LEGHO Sioa gual Miele 
pa Eran, iraprcstal.pohcrant toundation slack, ape bed 


boitetin free. I ste D. and guarantee 
ree. Is D. 
price B. Ferris ‘eee Union Grand 


Gc. up. gt ai Mag POT, 
CHK Sea 


BOOTH POULTRY FARMS, Bex 7 














ei tt a et ng 


He NOW Makes $2405] 






Sales Per Week! 


YOU Should 
Do So, Also! 


Chas. N. Schaffer, 
Montgomery Co., 
PENN., was a — 
Car Conductor up to a 
few months ago. Now, he 
is making $240.51 aver- 
age sales per week sell- 
Stark Trees—has 
sold $1,683.60 worth 
is 7 weeks, 


Thousands of cnas.N. scnatter 
Farmers and City Men 
Do As Well! 


Write us for PROOF! Let us show 
YOU the great Sales Opportunities that 
our Great Advertising Campaign — 
,000,000 farms “4 7" 
places within your grasp. rite for 
termsQUICK—you are PAID WEEK- 
LY—the work is healthful, pleasant and 
pegs merge Don’t let your neigh- 

r beat you to this MONEY- 
MAKING OPPORTUNITY. 
Address Box §.W.-112 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 


at LOUISIANA, MO., 111 Years 


YOUR Opportunity 
COUPON! Use It TODAY. 


STARK NURSERIES 
Loudsiana, ~y F.J.-§8-27 
Send me — without any obligation on oy port 
complete facts and terms of your Salesmen’s 




































DR. WILLSON” S 
DUST 


and 


SPRAY 
MASK 


(Formerly Dastite 
Respirator No. 2) 
Don’r let poi- 
sonous sprays 
injure your lungs! Protect your- 
self with a Dr. Willson’s Dust and 
Spray Mask! Also useful in thresh- 
mg, treating seed and any other 
dusty farm or factory work. Com- 
fortable. Priced at $2.25 at drug, 
hardware and general stores. If 
your dealer can’t supply you, write 
Willson Goggles. Ine., Reading, 

aie U. S. A. 








New ALi Lice scientific dis- 
covery for ridding farms of this weed. 
ps ~ a use. No injury to fer- 
Productive cro ‘0 

Cy, ee ce flourished. Satistects tal 

or money refunded. 

rite for complete details today. 

Dixon Chemical Co., Dixon, Ill. 

















ATENTS Booklet Free. Highest References. Best 
Results. Promptness Assured. Send draw 
ing or model for examination of Patent Office records. 


Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 724 9th St, Washington, D. C. 
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| Uses for the Electric Grill 


| Continued from page 30 




















omelets has improved considerably since 
having the grill. It also cooks fried and 
scrambled eggs beautifully. 

Creamed eggs and cheese make a very 
satisfactory dish. For this make a white 
sauce, put in 3 cold, hard-cooked eggs 
chopped fine), and add '% cupful of 
cheese cut into small pieces. White sauce 
is easily made thus: Melt 1 tablespoonful 
of butter in a pan; add 1 tablespoonful of 
flour, salt and pepper; stir until blended, 
then add 1 pon of milk and cook until 
the mixture resembles thick cream. 

To prepare creamed meats or vege- 
tables, they must first be cooked; then 
stir upon them flour, salt and pepper. 
Put a tablespoonful of butter in a pan 
with a cupful of milk; when the butter 
melts, add the meat or vegetables and 
stir until thick. Of course, thick cream 
soups and baked beans can be heated 
easily in the grill, and it is not much extra 
effort to serve a little grilled bacon with 
the beans. 

Cheese rarebit is another especially at- 
tractive grill creation. This requires 
white sauce, 1 full cup of cheese cut fine 
and 1 egg yolk. Cook until thick, then 
stir in the beaten white of the egg. 

Any resourceful woman can think of 
good desserts to make with a grill. Soft 
custard puddings have stood a thorough 
test in my family. Also canned pears 
cooked slowly with cinnamon drops. 

Of course, there is no objection to 
using the foregoing recipes if you use an 
oil, coal or wood stove. But I hope you 
can have as much fun following them with 
an electric grill as I have had. Simple 
and easily followed directions accompany 
these devices, so do not hesitate to buy 
one because of any lack of knowledge con- 
cerning their operation. Any one who 
“boils water’ can use an electric grill 
successfully. 


CZ 9 


Tomatoes, Corn, Squash 


Continued from page 30 


comes to the product. The fire is watched 
until almost midnight, when the oven door 
is closed and the corn (considerably di- 
minished as to weight and moisture) is 
allowed to remain until morning, when 
the fire is revived and watched: All cook- 


ingis planned to accommodate the corn 
until it is dry enough to be placed in 
muslin bags and hung over the range. 
Corn dried thus is a delicious, tender, 
appetizing product, the very fragrance of 
which (while cooking) proclaims its ex- 





Fisherman: “Yes, we caught a nice 


string of pickerels today.” 
Sweet young thing: ‘How nice. 
Were they dill or sour pickerels?” 


cellence. Occasionally one eats tough, 
stale or hard dried corn, but this is the 
best ever, all due to getting the corn at 
exactly the right moment, getting it off 
the cob quickly and then watching care- 
fully. If you have a patent drier, all 
these hours of watching can be elim- 
inated, but in any case the work must be 
speedy if you wish success. 


Summer squash is the easiest vegetable 
in the garden to can, and if you had a dish 
of fresh and one of canned squash side by 
side, you would be unable to tell the dif- 
ference either in taste or appearance. Cut 
squash into good-sized dice and pack in the 
jars as tightly as possible (using quart 
jars). Add salt and fill jars with hot 
water, place in boiler or steam cooker and 
boil 90 minutes. 


CZ 2 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association will 
be held on September 15 and 16, 1927, at 
Easton, Md. 








Kitten: ‘‘Yes, Mother, I straightened 
out and wound up all the yarn I was 
playing with” " 








Don't Throw 


Away Your 
Old Tires / 


They've got 3 to 5 Thou- 
sand Miles of Good Service Left in Them 
With National Tirefiller 

Rides like air, but ts absolutely punc- 
ture proof and blow-out proof Can 
be used in either old or new tires. Is 
easily transferred from one casing to 
another. Users have gotten from 3 
to 7 years continuous service from 
one set. Enjoy the pleasure of motor- 
ing without having to mend punc 
tures, change tires, or lose time from 
tire trouble. Write today for sample 
and prices, We have special Agency 
Proposition for live menin unassigned 
territory. 


=e; National Rubber Filler Company 
Wanted 600 College Screet Midlothian, Texas 
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SHAW MFG. CO., Dept. F514, Galesburg. , Kansas 











FARM FENCE 


Goante a rod fora 2%-in. 
Hog Fence, Freight 
Prepaid in Til. and Ind. 


18¢ in Iowa and only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. J 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. 
MORTON, ILLS. 
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Gas Pressure Lamp 


Ras 20 times more light 
f than the old-style oil lamp. 
Plenty of pure- white steady 
brilliance for every lighting 
need in your home. 

No wicks to trim,no chimneys 
to clean, no daily fillings. Can’t 
spill fuel even if tipped over; 
can’t be filled while lighted. 
Makes and burns its own gas 
from any good grade of clean 

asoline. fights with matches. 

ver 40 hours brilliant service 
per gallon of fuel. Price in U.S. $9. 

Over 35,000 dealers sell Coleman 
Quick-Lite Lamps and Lanterns. If not 
carried by adealerin yourvicinity, write 
us and we will send you descriptive lit- 


erature and see that you are taken care 
of promptly. Address Dept. FJ-63 


Te COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE CO, 
Factory and General Offices: 
Wichita, Kansas 
Prenaches: PuILapecrnta, Carcaco, Los ANcELas 
Canadian Factory: Torowro, Ontario 

(2663 ) 








Co safe relief S 

painful corns or tender toes cy 

and pressure of tight shoes F/) / 
DrScholl's ‘Smsttl 
Zino-pads “s2%sie" 





VIRGINIA FARMS 


ON CHESAPEAKE AND OFFIC RY. 


Write for free booklet about fertile Virginia 
S66 farms with improvements. Delightful cli- 







Ps > 2% mote. Livestock, trucking, general farm- 
<o 2 Px ing. Fast transportation atreasonable rates 
to nearby markets. Schools and churches 


o ¥ excellent—-good roads and taxes low. 
K. T. CRAWLEY, Land Agent, 


ROOM 335, CHESAPEAKE & OHIO RY., RICHMOND, VA 


59” 





E CLIPPER 


There are three thi that de- 
stroy Fae lawns — Dandelions, 
i> Black Plantain and Crab Grass. 
2s Jn one season the clipper will help 
m drive them all out. i 
Your dealer should have them—if he 
not, drop us a line end we 
will send circular and prices. 


Clipper Lawn Mower Co. 
Dixon, Ill. 


AUGUST, 1927 














Oil-Barrels Swing 
‘By Guy A. Peterson 


ILLING a small kerosene or gasoline 

can from the standard 50-gallon barrel 
is no small job. A. J. Snyder, Springfield, 
Idaho, made this job easy by fixing up a 
swinging standard so he can easily tip 
the barrels over. 

Snyder bored two holes in each of two 
old drill-wheel bands, inserted a hea 
bolt in each hole and fastened the bands 
around the kerosene and gasoline barrels. 
He then dug six post-holes of the proper 
depth, set posts, erected a frame three 
feet high to accommodate a five gallon 
can in filling, and swung the barrels in 
the frames by means of the bolts sticking 
through the wheel bands. To make sure 
that lightning would not ruin his handi- 
work he grounded the whole thing. 

After he had once made the mistake of 
taking kerosene when he wanted gasoline, 
and after the oil delivery man had filled 
the gasoline barrel with kerosene, he 
decided to label the barrels. 


ez 
Export “Bounties and Unity 


Continued from page 42 


All of this merely means that interbelt 
farm-business relations should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the 
farmer’s producer interest, quite as much 
as from the standpoint of the farmer’s 
consumer interest. 

Destroy the economic adjustment which 
keeps up the production of cotton in the 
South, and the Corn Belt and the dairy 
region suffer doubly. They face increased 
competition in the production of their 
specialties, added to a reduction in the 
southern demand for their products. Re- 
duce the advantages which make corn 
the primary product in the Corn Belt, 
and the dairy region will suffer from in- 
creased competition in the production not 
only of poultry and eggs, but also of dairy 
products, particularly butter. 

That butter and even milk and cream 
production in the belts producing corn 
and wheat is capable of marked expansion, 
especially with the increased use of glass- 
lined tank-cars, is a matter of common 
knowledge. The conservative forces 
holding back the movement toward butter 
production in the grain belts are weakened 
as low grain prices continue. 

In short, economic instability striking 
any one of our farm belts can not fail to 
affect the other regions. Lack of pros- 
perity in one belt brings about changes 
which make necessary widespread ad- 
justments in other regions. 

It should be the object of farm-relief 
programs, therefore, to spare consumers, 
whether urban or rural, as much as pos- 
sible for every dime and dollar of price 
benefit resulting to producers of the 
selected staple crops. 

“Spare the consumer” can be a part 
of the farm program without the least in- 
consistency with the objects which pro- 
ducers are seeking through price-raising 
proposals. 














Delays in farming cost 
money. 


That’s why thousands of 
money-making farm 
Owners guarantee de- 
pendable operation of 
their trucks, tractors, sta- 
tionary enginesandother 
engine-driven farm 
equipmentas wellastheir 
— cars by instal- 
ing Champion—the bet- 
ter spark plug. 
And dependability is not 
the only benefit they en- 
joy—they also obtain max- 
imum power, greater en- 
gine efficiency plusa not- 
able saving in gas andoil., 


Follow the lead of pro- 
gressive farm owners and 
millions of motorists by 
making Champion your 
choice. 


CHAMPION 
Spark Plugs 








eid dae 





Champion X— 
Exclusively for . 
and tractors Champion— 
packed in the ior wate, Sinaia 

Bex ected tee all 
60/7 





_A 


stationary engines 
—packed in the 
Blue Box 


75¢ 


— 





S a bench vise, such as blacksmiths 
use, a device or a machine? That 
question came up in U. S. Customs 
Court, and the verdict was that the 
vise is a machine, since it involves 
the combination of three mechan- 

ical principles—the lever, the screw and the 
spring. Cader the classification of ma- 
py the duty on vises is 30 per cent 
ad valorem, instead of 40 per cent, as for- 
merly, when vises were classified as “‘manu- 
factures of metal.”’ 


Traveling Nature does some queer things. 
Tree A tree nearly a foot through, 
that stood on the bank of a 
stream, slipped down 100 feet when the soil 
in which it grew was loosened by a heavy 
storm. When the tree stopped, it was still 
upright, aud kept right on growing. 










This little far- 
merette, Barbara 
Jarvis, of North 
Carolina, is 
giving first aid 
to a very hungry 
piggy 














THE FARM JOURNAL 





He’s a_ The deputy city clerk of New York 
Better Read Did you skip some of the ad- Joiner City has united 85,000 couples in 


Twice vertisements? You shouldn’t. the last five and one-half years. 

The advertisers have some- The ceremony takes but two minutes, and 
thing good to offer, or they 
couldn’t afford to buy the space 
to tell you about it. We guaran- 
tee every advertiser, too. Don’t 
forget that. 










Chase ’em! The brown rat, prob- 
ably brought to the 

United States from England about Little Ellen 

1775, has spread until it now in- Hatch, of In- 

fests every state in the Union. diana, has @ 

good swing 

made from an 


Eggs That The female ostrich old tire 


Are Eggs lays from 10 to 15 

eggs during the laying 
season, and no more are laid until 
the following year. 





The Oldest The oldest news- 
Newspaper paper in the world 

is the “Peking Ga- 
zette,”’ of China. From a jour- 
nalistic standpoint, it is said to be 
probably the worst. 








Flivver Helps Here is a hint 
Dig Potatoes from our old friend 
Farmer Vincent: 
It was so wet last fall that no 
ordinary practise would make a potato- he has married as many as 112 couples in 
digger work. A man I know bought an old one day. 
flivver for $50, rigged it up with the digger 
attached and ran the machine over the Vacations Every farmer should give each 
potato-field so fast that it threw the pota- for Horses of his horses a week to ten 
toes right out of the mud, slick and clean. days vacation every year. 
That man was equal to an emergency. Turn them out to a good pasture where 
He sold the flivver for $40 after he had dug __ there are plenty of shade and running water. 
more than 9,000 bushels. They will repay you in increased service. 


























Last Call—$50 in ‘Prizes for the “Best ‘Photographs 


~ they are in too much of ahurry. Recently 












you can find a good subject in your 
neighborhood, or you can pose a group 
that will be a prize winner. Read condi- 
tions carefully, then get busy. 
Pictures are the life of our papers today, 
and the right kind are always in demand. 
We want you to take the right kind. 
Choose your subject with care, have the 
proper light and don’t forget to study 
your camera and know just what it will 
do and what it will not do. 
Many folks fail in photography because 


ON’T forget—all photographs in our contest 
TD) must be in by September 1. We are sure 








a man showed us a picture that he said it 
took him a week to get. He wanted a 
certain light, a certain effect, and he waited 
and waited until he got what he wanted. 
The result was a prize-winning picture. 

A picture with a story, or what you might 
call a story-telling picture, is what is in most 
demand today. 


“Details of Contest 


To arouse interest in photography we will 
give $50 in prizes for the best photographs re- 
ceived before September 1, 1927. 

The first prize will be $25; the second, $15; 
the third, $5; the fourth, $2.50; and the fifth, 
$2.50. We will also pay $2 each for any other 
photographs we can use. 











Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. 


Starting out to win that prize 


Here are the conditions. Read carefully: 
1. The photograph must be taken by the sender, 


but may be developed by any one. 

2. The photograph must be taken between 
June 1, 1927, and September 1, 1927. 

3. It may be an indoor or outdoor subject. 
The subject of the picture is to be chosen 
by the sender. 

4. Any size print may be sent. 

5. The prize winners and other photo- 

graphs bought in this contest to be the 

property of The Farm Journal and must 
not be used elsewhere without permission 
of the publishers. 

6. No photographs returned unless re- 

turn postage is enclosed. 

7. No photograph considered in contest 
if received after September 1, 1927. 

8. All photographs should have name and 
address of sender written plainly on the back 
of the print. 

9. The awards will be given to the ones whose 
photographs show skill in choosing good sub- 
jects, good lighting and originality. 

10. Send all photographs for prize contest to 
Photo Contest, The Farm Journal, Washington 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Now then, go to it. 
Pick out a good subject, study the composition 
and lighting, take aim—snap! 

And don’t forget that photographs have com- 
mercial as well as sentimental value. Many a 
sale has been made by means of photographs. 
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THE Forpb Car differs from other cars in one important respect. In the 
Ford, the engine and transmission, mounted within the same housing, 
must be lubricated by the same oil. This oil has to do a double duty. 


questions 
for every FORD owner 


1 What sort of oil is best for the engine? 
An oil of golden purity that will do its work and leave the engine free from 
carbon and from gummy, sticking valves and dirty plugs. 

What sort of oil is best for the transmission ? 


An oil with the exceptional penetrative power that causes it to saturate the 
fabric linings, preserve them, and keep them free from the wear and glaze that 
produce a jerky action. 


Is there one oil that serves both purposes ? 
Yes. Texaco Motor Oil F meets both requirements perfectly. It is the double- 


duty oil for Fords. The benefits are substantial, the improvement immediate. 


The Ford car is an easy car to drive. It is notably flexible in traffic, and 
universally serviceable—as everyone knows. But it does require suitable 
lubrication. Ask for Texaco Motor Oil F by name. See the golden color 
as it pours. The Texaco Red Star and Green T marks the place to buy. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 
Texaco Petroleum Products 
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BULLDOG 
FURNACE 
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at about the 


Cost of One! 





‘My 8 room house has 7 windows on the northwest side downstairs, so it takes 
SOME heat! The Bulldog doesn’t burn very much more coal than my old stove 
used to, and it heats the whole house, where my stove would heat only the one 
room it was in.”—Ernest H. Marzoli, 72 South Street, Milford, N. H. 


3 Tons Heats 8 Rooms 


“My furnace has been in use for 3 years 
and our eight room house is always warm, 
including floors. I used 3 tons of hard coal 
last winter to heat our eight room house. 
You can use anything that will burn in the 
Bulldog. We often warm and remove the 
dampness during a stormy period in sum- 


mer sae waste paper. 
Lester F. Coons, Ellenville, N. Y. 


Cuts Coal Bills in Half! 


“Thad a hot air furnace in our seven-room 
house before I got the Bulldog and our 
house was always cold. With the Bulldog 
it only takes half as much coal and we 
had weather below zero, and the house 
was nice and warm in the morning when 


we got up.” 
Jess T. Conrad, 
1211 W. Arch St., Shamokin, Pa. 


234 Tons Heats 5 Rooms 
“There is no heater to compare with the 
Bulldog. I burned 2'2 tons of coal last 
winter and heated 5 rooms and a bath.’”’— 

Walter Geary, Gloucester, Mass. 


Fuel Saved Pays for Furnace 
“This is the second winter I have used the 
Bulldog and the savings in n my coal bills 
have paid for my furnace.” 
Milton E Spain, Casey, Ia. 


No Money Down! 


Small Monthly Payments 


The Bulldog is sent to you for inspection. Then, if 
satisfied, you make only small monthly pay ments at 
our remarkably low price. Write today. Don’t miss 
this chance to cut down your fuel bills! Jnstall a Bull- 
dog Furnace. It comes to you completely erected — 
goes through any door—fits any height of basement— 
and you install it yourself in less than two hours! In 
fact you can install the Bulldog just about as easily as 


tilled Almost as Easily as a Cook Stove! 


a kitchen cook stove! Don’t put up with the old fash- 
ioned stove heat or some outworn furnace—when you 
can so easily get the greatest advance in scientific 
heating at an astonishingly low price. The Bulldog 
burns almost any kind of fuel, from hard coal to cheap 
screenings. Keeps a wood fire over night. We have 
factory connections in both east and west and ship 
from the nearest point. 








SRS SRE SRE SESE ee eK Re eS BSG 
Bulldog Furnace Co., 22°50" Bros. 
19th and California Ave., Dept. C-250 Chicago 


Without obligating me in any way, please send me your free 
catalog and special offer on the Bulldog Furnace. 
Yes 


(Print name and address plainly) Have you a basement No $ 


£ 


Send Coupon for Free Book 


Learn how to have all the heat you want—where you want it— 
and save money! Remember the Bulldog is different—and better! 
Complete combustion of gases saves 25% of your fuel bill. Exelu- 


sive Gable-Top Radiator receives all the direct rays of the fire. 
Ixclusive oblong fire-pot is not only ideal for coal, but enables 
you to keep a wood fire over night. Remember—the Bulldog is 
sent for inspection—then small monthly payments at an amaz- 
ingly low price! Send for Free Book TODAY! 


Bulldog Furnace Co., 19th St. and California Ave. 
Babson Bros., Sole Distributors Chicago, Ill. 


Dept. C-250 














